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The Incest Taboo in Relation to Social 
Structure and the Socialization of the 


Child (1 
TALCOTT PARSONS 











FTER SOMETHING like a generation in which the attention of 
anthropologists and sociologists has been focused on the phenomena 
which differentiate one society from another and the different struc- 

tures within the same society from each other, in recent years there has been 
a revival of interest in the problem of what features are common to human 
societies everywhere and what are the forces operating to maintain these 
common features. One reason for my present interest in the incest taboo is 
that it is one of the most notable of these common features. With all the 
variability of its incidence outside the nuclear family, there is the common 
core of the prohibition of marriage and in general of sexual relationships 
between members of a nuclear family except of course the conjugal couple 
whose marriage establishes it. 

In the older discussions the prevailing tendency was to attempt to find 
a specific ‘‘ cause’ of the taboo, thus instinctive aversion or Westermarck’s 
contention that aversion was acquired through being brought up in the same 
household. As our empirical information and theoretical resources have 
accumulated, however, it seems less and less likely that this is the most 
fruitful approach. On the contrary anything so general as the incest taboo 
seems likely to be a resultant of a constellation of different factors which are 
deeply involved in the foundations of human societies. Analysis in terms of 
the balance of forces in the social system rather than of one or two specific 
“factors’”’ seems much more promising. Furthermore, it seems highly 
probable that a combination of sociological and psychological considerations 
is involved ; that a theory which attempts to by-pass either of these fields 
will find itself in difficulties. 

The element of constancy clearly focuses in the nuclear family. Perhaps 
the most recent authoritative survey is that of Murdock, [2] and we have his 
authority that no society is known where incest between mother-son, father- 


daughter or full brother-sister is permitted except the few cases of brother-sister 
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marriage in royal families, but never for the bulk of the people. There are a 
few cases of marriage permitted between half-brother and half-sister, and similar 
cases of closeness, but only a few. I shall therefore take the nuclear family 
as my point of departure and attempt to review a few highlights of it as 
a sub-system of the society. But the nuclear family is, in my opinion, only 
the focus of the structural problem, not the whole of it. I shall therefore 
next attempt to link with the relevant considerations about the family, | 
a series of problems about its place in and articulation with the rest of the 
society. Then, given this wider setting of social structure, I will attempt to 
analyse some of the relevant problems of psychological mechanism in terms 
of the characteristics and significance of eroticism in personal relationships 
and in the personality itself. 


I. THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE NUCLEAR FAMILY 


The universality of some order of incest taboo is of course directly ‘con- 
nected with the fact that the nuclear family is also universal to all known 
human societies. The minimal criteria of the nuclear family are, I suggest, 
first that there should be a solidary relationship between mother and child 
lasting over a period of years and transcending physical care in its signifi- 
cance. Secondly, in her motherhood of this child the woman should have 
a special relationship to a man outside her own descent group who is sociologically 
the “ father ” of the child, and that this relationship is the focus of the “ legiti- 
macy ”’ of the child, of his referential status in the larger kinship system. [3] 

The common sense of social science has tended to see in the universality 
and constancy of structure of the nuclear family a simple reflection of its 
biological function and composition; sexual reproduction, the generation 
difference and the differentiation by sex in the biological sense. While I in 
no way question the importance of this biological aspect and am in agreement 
with the view that the human family is an “ extension” of a subhuman 
precultural entity, on the human-cultural levels there is, I am sure, another 
aspect of the problem of constancy. The two biological bases of differentia- 
tion, sex and generation, may be regarded, that is, as “‘ points of reference ” 
of a type of social organization the sociological significance of which is general 
in the structure of small groups. 

Evidence from the experimental laboratory study of small groups [4] 
has shown first that small groups with no prior institutionalized differentiation 
of status, differentiate spontaneously on a hierarchical dimension, which I may 
call ‘‘ power ”’ in the sense of relative influence on the outcome of processes 
in the system. This is the case when this differentiation is measured by 
any one of a variety of possible measures, both from the point of view of the 
observer and that of participants in group process. We may say there is 
a differentiation between “ leaders” and“ followers ”’. 

Secondly, there appears a differentiation which cuts across this one, 
with reference to qualitative type of function in the group. The first broad 
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qualitative type of differentiation which appears in this sense is what Bales 
and I have called that between primarily ‘“ instrumental ”’ function in the 
group and primarily ‘“ expressive” function. An instrumental function is 
one primarily concerned with the relations of the group to the situation 
external to it, including adaptation to the conditions of that situation and 
establishment of satisfactory goal-relations for the system vis-a-vis the situa- 
tion. Expressive function on the other hand is concerned primarily with 
the harmony or solidarity of the group, the relations internally of the members 
to each other and their “ emotional” states of tension or lack of it in their 
roles in the group. 

Level of differentiation is of course a function of size of the group. By the 
time we reach a membership of four there can be a typical four-role pattern, 
differentiated hierarchically into leadership and followership roles, and quali- 
tatively into more instrumental and more expressive roles. I would like to 
suggest that it is fruitful to treat the nuclear family as a special case of this 
basically four-role pattern, with generation as the main axis of superior-inferior 
or leader-follower differentiation, sex the axis of instrumental-expressive 
differentiation. Obviously the helplessness of the child, particularly in the 
first years, is the main basis of the former. The universal fact that women 
are more intimately concerned with early child care than are men (with 
lactation playing a very fundamental part) is the primary reason why the 
feminine role, in the family as well as outside, tends to be more expressive 
in this sense than the masculine. [5] 

My first point is thus that the nuclear family has certain characteristics 
common to small groups in general. The effectiveness of its performance of 
function as a family is, I think, dependent on its having these characteristics. 
The primary functions I have in mind are a certain significance for main- 
taining the emotional balances of all members of the family including the 
adults, and its paramount role as an agency for the socialization of children. 
The general characteristics I have in mind are three. The first is that it 
should be a small group, especially in its higher status-echelon. Given age- 
specific death rates as well as birth rates presumably in no society does the 
effective nuclear family average more than about seven members, and gener- 
ally fewer. The second characteristic is that the main structural differentia- 
tion of the family as a group should be along these two axes, namely that 
of power or hierarchy and the instrumental-expressive distinction. The third 
is that both the latter should be represented in the “leadership ”’ structure 
and that there should be a strong “ coalition” between them. [6] The fact 
that the two parents are of opposite sex and that marriage, though with 
variations, always constitutes an important structural bond of solidarity 
transcending the parental functions, in a broad way insures this. It should 
be clear from the above that sex role differentiation in its more generalized 
sense which impinges on many contexts other than the structure of the nuclear 
family itself is importantly involved in this structural complex. 

But this does not mean that just any kind of small group which met 
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these specifications could perform the functions of the family. It clearly has 
to be a group which has relatively long duration—a considerable span of 
years. But it is not indefinite duration. One of its most important char- 
acteristics is that the family is a self-liquidating group. On attainment of 
maturity and marriage the child ceases in the full sense to be a member of 
his family of orientation ; insiead he helps in the establishment of a new one. 
The implications of this basic fact will be briefly discussed in the next section. 

Secondly, it must be a group which permits and requires a high level 
of diffuse affective involvement for its members ; though this of course varies 
with the different roles, being highest for the young child. Clearly no evanes- 
cent experimental group could perform the functions of a family. The fact 
that with few exceptions the nuclear family is the main unit of residence is 
of critical importance in this connection. 

Finally, third, I-suggest that it is essential to the family that more than 
in any other grouping in societies, overt erotic attraction and gratification 
should be given an institutionalized place in its structure. But when we say 
this is institutionalized we mean that eroticism is not only permitted but 
carefully regulated ; and the incest taboo is merely a very prominent negative 
aspect of this more general regulation. 

This aspect will be more fully discussed in the third section of the paper. 
But at this point it does seem worth while to summarize the familiar features 
of the erotic organization of the family. First genital eroticism is both per- 
mitted to and expected of the marital pair. Only in certain special religious 
groups is its justification even in theory confined to the direct procreative 
function ; it is itself a bond and a very important symbol of the solidarity 
of the marriage pair as responsible for a family. But at the same time— 
and this fact accentuates this meaning—the marital couple have a monopoly 
of the right to genital eroticism within the nuclear family, though of course 
not necessarily outside. 

Secondly, pre-genital eroticism is positively institutionalized, always in 
the early mother-child relation, and probably usually to some extent in that 
of father and child. But clearly it is generally far more important in the 
case of mother and child. 

Third, with probably few exceptions, overt erotic expression except 
possibly autoeroticism in some cases, is tabooed as between post-oedipal 
children and both parents, and in the relations of the children to each other, 
except where an older sibling plays a partly parental role to a small child. 
Finally, no homosexuality is permitted at all within the nuclear family unless 
we wish to call the attraction between mother and pre-oedipal daughter 
homosexual. In view of. what we know on psychological levels of the erotic 
potentials of human beings this structure is clearly not one of unrestricted 
permissiveness, but of a systematic combination of controlled expression and 
regulatory prohibition. Moreover, in view of the wide variety of human cus- 
toms in so many respects, its relative uniformity is impressive and deserves 
to be counted as one of the most important universals of human society. 
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It would be rash to suggest that the socialization of children could not 
be carried out except in a group of the specific biological composition of the 
family, or even without this specific set of erotic relationships. I think, 
however, that it is fairly safe to contend that the primary socializing agency 
must be a small group with broadly the sociological characteristics I have 
suggested, and that even the erotic factor could not vary extremely widely. 
For example, it could not be completely suppressed, by having all fertilization 
occur by artificial insemination, and by a careful policy of avoiding arousing 
any erotic interest on the part of children, or at the other extreme by removing 
all restrictions on fulfilment of any and all erotic impulses as and when they 
might be aroused. 


II. THE FAMILY AND THE WIDER SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


One of the cardinal uniformities of social structure which is most inti- 
mately connected with the incest taboo is the fact that nuclear families are 
never found as independent total “ societies’? on a human cultural level. 
There is never simply extra-social biological mating outside the family, but 
the nuclear family is always a unit within a society which contains a plurality 
of other families, and other types of units ; “‘ solidarity ’” extends over these 
areas and the other groupings, and even where they are kinship groupings, 
sociologically they have characteristics very different from those of the 
nuclear family. 

Undoubtedly one of the main characteristics of the more “ primitive ’’ 
societies lies in the fact that a far larger proportion of the total social structure 
is organized about kinship than is the case with the more “ advanced ”’ 
societies. Indeed there are some where it is difficult to speak of any 
‘ statuses ’’ or groups which are not in some important respect kinship statuses 
and groups. But two main things need to be said. First, though always 
including nuclear families, the kinship system always also includes groups 
which differ fundamentally from nuclear families. Secondly, it can, following 
Leach, [7] probably be said that a kinship system cannot be a completely 
“closed” system in that features of it always have to be analysed with 
reference to economic, political and other considerations which are not peculiar 
to kinship relations, which do not disappear in social structures which have 
entirely cast loose from a kinship base. 

Whether the groupings which transcend the nuclear family are organized 
about kinship or not, relative to the family they have in general—with a few 
exceptions like friendships—certain characteristics in common. They are 
groups in which the personal emotional interests of the individual are not 
so closely bound up as in the family ; where the accent is more on impersonal 
functions of the group. A good kinship case of this type is the lineage as 
a corporate entity with reference to its political functions. The case of 
organizations composed primarily of occupational roles in modern society is 
one where kinship is not prominent. Broadly one may say that in such 
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cases the role or the organization is characterized by primacy of functional 
responsibility on a social system level, and by relatively severe control of 
affective spontaneity—by what I have elsewhere [8] called “ affective neutral- 
ity’. These are the structures in which the main functions of direct main- 
tenance and goal-attainment in the society are performed; viz. economic 
provision, political stabilization and defence, religious expression, etc. 

Where the main basis of composition of such groupings rests in kinship, 
marriage has direct functional significance as a mechanism which establishes 
important direct ties of interpenetration of memberships between the different 
elements in the structural network. Under such circumstances marriage 
cannot be merely a “ personal affair” of the parties to it. Where it is difficult 
to have solidary relationships which do not involve kinship the intermarriage 
between groups can establish a pattern of such solidarities cross-cutting 
those based directly or primarily on relationships by descent. 

As Fortune was one of the first to emphasize, and Lévi-Strauss has 
developed farther, [9] in this kind of situation it is not so much the prohibition 
of incest in its negative aspect which is important as the positive obligation 
to perform functions for the subunit and the larger society by marrying out. 
Incest is a withdrawal from this obligation to contribute to the formation 
and maintenance of suprafamilial bonds on which major economic, political 
and religious functions of the society are dependent. 

Where extended kinship groupings have a critical importance in the 
social structure, it is considerations of this kind which underlie the patterns 
of extension of the incest taboo beyond the nuclear family. Broadly the 
principles seem to be that intermarriage is forbidden within units which, first, 
are organized primarily as kinship units, second, have functions in the social 
system which transcend the personal interests of the members of small family 
groups, which therefore involve a more impersonal set of disciplines and, 
third, groups within which, as kinship groups, daily interaction with reference 
to these interests is relatively close. The lineage and its segments and the 
male local succession group which Leach discusses, are prototypes of such 
groups. Illustrating the last criterion it is typical that exogamy often breaks 
down within the most extensive lineage groups but is maintained within their 
lower-order segments. [10] 

Recent work on kinship seems to indicate that in a very rough way it 
is possible to construct a series of types in this respect. At one end is the 
so-called Kariera type which is characterized by symmetrical cross-cousin 
marriage. This forms a very “tight” form of organization, but is very 
limited in the range of different kinds of social ties which can be established 
through it. It makes for a rigid social structure, though probably under 
certain conditions a relatively stable one. 

Lévi-Strauss is probably right that the asymmetrical type of cross- 
cousin marriage which rests primarily on marriage with the mother’s brother’s 
daughter constitutes an important step towards a wider ranging and more 
flexible set of arrangements as compared both with the Kariera type and with 
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marriage to the father’s sister’s daughter. It is interesting to note that this 
is connected with the asymmetry of the structure of the nuclear family itself 
as that was discussed above. If the masculine role is more instrumental 
than the feminine in the senses I have discussed, then the men should have 
more direct and important anchorages in the extended kinship groupings 
than the women. Then for a woman who has married out of her descent 
group, the strongest source of support would not be her sister but her brother. 
This is first because the sister may well have married either into ego’s own 
post-marital group or into another controlled largely by her husband’s agnatic 
kin and second because in the descent group the men have more control in 
extrafamilial affairs than the women. 

The father’s brother, on thé other hand, is in a status directly similar 
to that of the father and not complementary to him, while the father’s sister 
belongs to this same agnatic group. Put a little differently an alliance with 
the mother’s brother is the stablest kind of alliance with a distinctly different 
group and at the same time bolsters the structure of the nuclear family in 
such a way as to redress the balance resulting from its internal asymmetry 
by giving the mother external support through a channel independent of 
her husband. 

Lévi-Strauss therefore seems to be right in saying that asymmetrical cross- 
cousin marriage through the mother’s brother’s daughter relationship opens 
up a wider circle which is both stabler and more extensive than any alternative 
where the kin involved are so close. Leach, [11] however, has made an 
important additional contribution by showing that on such a basis the kinship 
system cannot be closed through marriage-exchange relations alone, but that 
there are several alternative ways in which such a system can work out. 
Which of them will develop will depend on the economic and political relations 
of the exchanging kinship units, and hence on the nature and values of the 
“considerations ”’ which enter into the marriage arrangements other than 
the exchange of spouses as such. 

But all this is compatible in a broad way with Lévi-Strauss’ view that 
this makes women, though in somewhat different ways also men, a kind of 
symbolic “ counters’ in a process of exchange. Perhaps I may state it in 
somewhat different terms by saying that the woman or man, in marrying 
outside his own descent group, is performing a role-obligation in a social 
group or collectivity which transcends his own family of orientation, and one 
to which to some degree his family is subordinated; it is a superordinate 
unit in the social structure. He is no more free to marry whom he chooses 
in such a situation than is an industrial worker free within the organization 
to perform any job-task he chooses regardless of how it fits into the plan for 
how the total process is to be organized. 

It is in this sense that incest would be socially regressive in the sense in 
which Lévi-Strauss analyses the problem. It would, in an area of the higher 
integrative structures of the society, constitute giving membership in the 
lower-level structure priority over that in the higher. It is only on the 
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impossible assumption that families should constitute independent societies 
and not be segmental units of higher-level organizations, that incest as a 
regular practice would be socially possible. 

These considerations give us the basis for a further generalization con- 
cerning the difference between extended exogamous systems and those found 
in modern societies. So far as the higher level functions of the society are 
performed by collectivities the composition of which is determined in kinship 
terms, there will be a tendency to extend the incest taboo to such collectivities. 
So far, however, as social function, economic, political and religious, comes 
to be organized in groups not put together out of kin, the whole issue of 
. exogamy with reference to them will cease to be significant. 

There is, however, complete continuity between these two types of 
cases so far as certain aspects of the social functions of the incest taboo are 
copcerned. We may say that there are two primary interconnected but 
independent aspects of this function. In the first place, it is socially important 
that the nuclear family should not be self-perpetuating and hence that adults 
should have a personality structure which motivates them to found new and 
independent nuclear families. Erotic attraction to persons of opposite sex 
but outside the nuclear family is clearly a mechanism which aids in this. But, 
secondly, it is essential that persons should be capable of assuming roles 
which contribute to functions which no nuclear family is able to perform, 
which involve the assumption of non-familial roles. Only if such non-familial 
roles can be adequately staffed can a society function. I suggest that the 
critical roles in this class are roles in which erotic interests must be altogether 
subordinated to other interests. 

I thus see the “ problem” of the incest taboo in the following setting 
so far as social structure is concerned. It seems to be clear that human per- 
sonalities are universally socialized in nuclear families, which are small groups 
of the special type sketched above. Included in their special characteristics 
is the role of erotic attraction between their members. The incest taboo 
operates to ‘“‘ propel”’ the individual out of the nuclear family, not in one but 
in two senses. He is propelled into a new nuclear family formed by his 
marriage. Here the erotic component of his personality is positively made 
use of. But also he is propelled into non-familial roles, which of course are 
differentiated by sex and other status-characteristics, but in some sense such 
roles must be assumed by all adults. This corresponds to the fact that every 
known society consists in a plurality of nuclear families the duration of which 
is limited to one generation and also the fact that these families are always 
relatively low-level units in a social structure the higher-level units of which 
have different functions in the society, functions which cannot be performed 
by family groups. [12] It is in this setting that I wish to discuss some of 
the problems of the psychological characteristics of eroticism and its place in 
the development of personality. 
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III. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS AND FUNCTIONS OF EROTICISM 


After all, the most distinctive feature of the incest taboo is the regulation 
of erotic relationships, within the family and in relation to the establishment 
of new families. The considerations about-social structure which I have 
advanced therefore need to be supplemented by a discussion of the nature 
of eroticism and its functions in the development of personality and in the 
personality of the adult. I shall here put forward a view which has three 
main emphases. First, eroticism will be held to play a very important part, 
probably an indispensable one, in the socialization of the child, in taking a 
raw organism and making a “person” out of it. Second, however, the 
awakening of erotic interests not only performs functions, it creates problems. 
There are important psychological reasons why erotic needs seem to be par- 
ticularly difficult to control. Making use of this instrument of socialization 
therefore constitutes a kind of “ pact with the devil’’. Once present the 
question of what is to be done with this force is a serious problem. Finally, 
third, the view of eroticism I take here will dissociate it considerably from 
what is ordinarily meant by the “ sex instinct.” or the instinct of reproduction. 
Though the interest in genital eroticism of the post-adolescent is undoubtedly 
genuinely part of the erotic complex, and a very important part, it is only 
part, and the complex is far broader than such an instinct in two senses. 
On the one hand its childhood or pregenital aspects are of fundamental import- 
ance for our problem and presumably have nothing to do with the reproductive 
function. Secondly, though there undoubtedly must be a basis on constitu- 
tional predisposition, the aspects of eroticism which are important for our 
purposes involve a very large component which is learned rather than 
“instinctive” in the usual sense. 

I shall rely heavily on Freud for my views of the erotic complex, though 
I think Freud can be supplemented by some considerations derived from the 
sociological study of the process of socialization. But after all one of the 
greatest of Freud’s discoveries was the fundamental tmportance of the eroticism 
of childhood—the fact of its existence was not discovered by Freud, but as 
so often in the history of science well-known facts excited little interest because 
nobody knew how to assess their importance.. Furthermore, Freud clearly 
saw the importance of the processes of learning in the development of erotic 
interests. I may recall his famous statement that “ the infant is polymorph 
perverse’. This I interpret to mean that any normal child has the potenti- 
ality of developing any of the well-known types of erotic orientation, homo- 
sexuality, autoeroticism and the perversions as well as what we think of as 
normal heterosexuality. This can only mean that the latter is in considerable 
measure the product of the process of socialization, not simply the expression 
of an instinct. [13] 

What, then, are the most important characteristics of eroticism ? Erotic 
interest is, I think, the interest in securing a particular type of organic pleasure, 
which is in one aspect organically specific in a way comparable to the pleasure 
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of hunger-gratification or warmth. But this is only one aspect of it. What 
is most important about eroticism is, I think, its dual character, the com- 
bination of this organic specificity, the possibility of intense pleasure through 
the stimulation of specific parts of the body, with a diffuse spreading into 
a general sensation of well-being. From stimulation of an erogenous zone 
then, it is not a very big step to learning that almost any type of bodily contact 
with the agent can come to be felt as a source of pleasure. I may take a specific 
example from early childhood. Being fed by the mother is a source not only 
of hunger-gratification but very early, according to psychoanalytic views, 
of oral-erotic gratification as well. But from stimulation of this oral-erotic 
interest there is generalization to pleasurable sensation from any physical 
contact with the source of the original oral gratification ; hence being held 
and fondled by the mother, is a source of pleasure and a focus of an incipient 
system of expectations. 

Put in psychological terms, erotic gratification is a peculiarly sensitive 
source of conditioning in the “ classical” Pavlovian sense. From desiring 
the specific stimulation, the child comes to desire diffuse non-specific contact 
with the object which has served.as agent of the original gratification. Erotic- 
ism is thus a major, in the earlier stages probably the major mechanism for 
the “‘ generalization of cathexis ’’ by which a diffuse attachment to an object 
comes to be built up. [14] 

The great importance of diffuse attachment in this sense to the process 
of learning has come to be well-recognized. So long as a socializing agent 
is only a source of specific segmental gratifications, the omission of such 
gratification will cause the child very rapidly to lose interest in the object. 
But the process by which the deeper kind of learning [15] is possible involves 
the building up of need-systems and then their frustration as a preliminary 
to the learning of new goals and needs. [16] The essential point is that the 
socializing agent should be in a position to frustrate the child—really seriously 
—without losing control of him. 

Another aspect of the point is that it is by this order of generalization 
of cathexis that the child is made sensitive to the attitudes of the socializing 
agent, say the mother. This sensitivity to attitude is possible only through 
transcending the specificity of interest in organic gratifications as such. 
What matters to the child is whether and how much he feels that his mother 
“cares’’. The very fact that erotic gratification is not essential to any of 
the basic physiological needs of the individual organism makes it a suitable 
vehicle for this generalization. 

A further characteristic of eroticism seems to be important in the general 
situation, it is what underlies my reference above to its arousal constituting 
in a sense a “‘ pact with the devil”. Erotic need, that is, seems to have some 
of the characteristics of addiction. The erotic interests of childhood cannot 
be allowed to be dominant in later phases of development, and in normal 
development are not. But the evidence is that by and large they are not, 
as the psychologists put it, successfully “ extinguished ”, but rather have to 
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be repressed. From this it comes that the psychoanalysis of any “‘ normal ” 
adult will bring to light “infantile ’’ erotic patterns which are still there, 
though they have not been allowed overt gratification for many years. The 
evidence is very clear that normal and pathological differ in this respect only 
A\.” in degree, not in terms of presence or absence. [17] If this general view is 
correct then the mechanisms for handling such permanently repressed material 
must be of great importance in the normal adult personality. 

] Let us look at the matter in more of a sociological perspective. A social- 
izing agent at any given major stage of the process plays a dual role, in two 
‘Y/ systems of social interaction. On the one hand he—or she—participates with 
the child at the level which is appropriate to the beginning of the phase in 
question, as in the case of the mother-child love attachment of the immediately 
pre-oedipal period. On the other hand she—the mother in this case—also 
participates in the full four-role family system. In disturbing the equilibrium 
of the former interaction system she acts as an agent of the latter. This act 
of disturbance constitutes frustration to the child and produces among other 
things anxiety and aggression. If, on the other hand, there were no positive 
motivation in his involvement in the relationship other than what he is now 
denied expression, the attachment would simply break up and no progress 
could be made, since he is not yet motivated to assume his ew role in the 
new and higher level interaction system. 

But the specific part of the erotic attachment is a focus of precisely the 
i) clement of “ dependency ’’—at the relevant level—which has to be overcome 
if the new level is to be attained. Under the conditions postulated, however, 
the diffuse aspect of the erotic attachment can survive the frustration of the 
focal specific desire, and it can thus become a main lever by which the child 
is positively motivated to learn a new role which, it must be remembered, 
involves learning new goals, not merely new instrumental means for the 
attainment of given goals. pin 

Thus the child’s erotic attachment to the mother is the “ rope” by which | 
she pulls him up from a lower to a higher level in the hard climb of “ growing / 
up”. But because the points of attachment of this “‘ rope” remain sensitive, / 
interest in them is not extinguished, there is a permanent channel back into 
the still operative infantile motivational system. Serious disturbances of 
the equilibrium of the personality can always re-open these channels. This 
;) is what is ordinarily meant by “ regression ’’ and early erotic patterns always 
play a prominent part in regressive tendencies. [18] 

There seem to be three stages at which the mother is the primary object 
of erotic attraction of the child; these are what Freud identified as the Oral, oe 
the Anal and the Phallic phases. They correspond to three relatively dis- * 
continuous “‘steps”’ in the process of learning new levels of personality \ 
organization; new goals, and capacities for independent and responsible 
performance. Each one leaves a residuum of the erotic structures which 
have been essential in order to make the step, but which if allowed to 
remain active would interfere with the subsequent steps. Thus there is in all 
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personalities, granting my hypothesis of addiction, a channel through erotic 
associations, right down into the lowest and most primitive strata of the 
Id—the most regressive parts of the personality system. These can be re- 
activated at any time. The connection of this situation with the problem of the 
probable psychological significance of incest seems to be clear. 

From this point of view the problem of incest fits into the larger context 
of the structuring of erotic motivation in the personality, over time and with 
reference to choice of objects. The context includes the problem of homo- 
sexuality and of the status of the perversions. The goal of socialization— 
with many variations but in its broad pattern universal—is to establish at 
least the primacy, if not the complete monopoly over other possibilities, of 
normal genital erotic attraction which includes choice of object outside the 
family, and stability of orientation to objects. 

Only mother-son incest is as such directly involved in the constellation 
I have sketched. Here the regressive implications seem very clear. This 
agrees with psychoanalytic opinion that such incest, where it does appear 
in our society, is always deeply pathological, on both sides but particularly 
that of the son. 

The case of the daughter vis-a-vis her father is somewhat different. 
But when she is forced to abandon her primary attachment to her mother, 
it should be clear that the next available alternative is the father. This is 
further made “ plausible” by the fact that she is taught that it is normal 
for a female to have a primary attachment to a masculine object, but in this 
case erotic development of the attachment is blocked. This clearly has to 
do on one level with the internal equilibrium of the nuclear family as a system. 
The erotic attachment of the parents to each other is a primary focus and 
symbol of their coalition as the leadership element of the family as a system. 
To allow the child who has just been forced out of an erotic attachment to 
the mother to substitute one with the father would immediately weaken this 
coalition as a source of generalized pressure to grow up for children of both 
sexes. ; 

But there is a broader “ functional” aspect of the problem. If it is 
exceedingly important that the boy should find a feminine object outside 
the family, this is obviously only possible in a generalized way if girls also 
typically do so. Furthermore, in order to perform her functions as a social- 
izing agent, as mother, it is extremely important that a woman’s regressive 
need systems should not be uncontrolled. Indeed it is probably more import- 
ant than in the case of the man, because as a mother the woman is going to 
have to enter into much stronger erotic reciprocities with her young children 
than is her husband, and at the same time she is in due course going to have 
to act as the agent of their frustration in these respects. If she is not able 
to control her own regressive needs, then the mother-child system is likely 
to get “stuck” on one of the early levels and be unable to take the next 
step. Indeed such phenomena are prominent in the pathology of family 
relations in relation to the genesis of mental disorders. Thus the “ over- 
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protective ’’ mother, instead of, at the proper time, refusing to reciprocate 
her child’s dependency needs, positively encourages them and thereby makes 
it more difficult for him to grow up. 

Finally, there is the case of the prohibition of brother-sister incest. It 
seems to me that in the first instance this relates to the symmetry of the 
nuclear family. Once the oedipal crisis has been passed, the most symmetrical 
arrangement is that which reserves a monopoly of erotic relations within 
the family to the married couple. But in a broader context functionally the 
more important thing is at the relevant time to achieve complete—though 
temporary—repression of erotic needs for both sexes. Fulfilment of this 
requirement would be blocked by permissiveness for brother-sister erotic 
relations. 

For childhood eroticism regardless of the sex of the child the original 
object is the mother. Once this attachment to the mother has ceased to be 
useful to the development of the personality it tends, I have noted, to be 
repressed altogether. This means that not only is the original object denied, 
but those ‘“ next in line”’, that is all other members of the original nuclear 
family, are tabooed. This in turn, it seems, is an aspect of what I referred 
to above as the process of self-liquidation of each particular nuclear 
family. 

What Freud called the period of “ latency ”’, i.e. from the point of view 
of overt eroticism, thus seems to be the period in which the individual is 
above all learning to perform extrafamilial roles. Childhood erotic attach- 
ment has played a part in laying the necessary foundations for these processes, 
but beyond a certain point it becomes a hindrance. Just a word may be said 
about the first of these steps which seems to have a bearing on the problem 
of brother-sister attachment. 

One of the primary features of the oedipal transition in the course of 
which the last phase of childhood eroticism is normally repressed is the assump- 
tion of sex role, or the first major step in that process. Though the points 
of reference for the differentiation are unmistakably biologically given, there 
is strong reason to believe that the role, including the psychological categor- 
ization of the self, must be learned to a much greater extent than has ordinarily 
been appreciated. It seems to be significant that just at this period children 
begin to be much more independent of their families and to associate par- 
ticularly with other children. There will be many variations as a function 
of the structure of extended kinship groups and the nature of residential 
communities, but it seems to be broadly true that there is a general tendency 
to segregation of the sexes at this period. The phenomenon so familiar in 
Western society of the one-sex peer group seems to have a nearly universal 
counterpart to some extent elsewhere. The turning of primary interests 
into the channel of relations to friends of the same sex and nearly the same 
age seems to have a dual significance. On the one hand it reinforces the 
individual’s self-categorization by sex by creating a solidarity transcending 
the family between persons of the same sex. On the other hand, for the 
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first time the individual becomes a member of a group which both transcends 
the family and in which he is not in the strongly institutionalized position of 
being a member of the inferior generation class. It is the first major step 
toward defining himself as clearly independent of the authority and help of the 
parental generation. 

Adolescence comes only after a considerable period of this latency-level 
peer group activity. Along with the fact that the emerging genital erotic 
interest of adolescence and after involves symmetrical attraction to persons 
of opposite sex, it is of the first importance that now for the first time erotic 
attraction is experienced with an object which is broadly an equal, instead 
of a generation-superior. On both counts there must be a considerable 
reorganization of the erotic complex in the personality and its relations to 
the other components before mature erotic attachments become possible. 
It is a psychiatric commonplace that much of the pathology of marriage 
relationships and of the erotic interests of adults otherwise, has to do with 
inadequate solution of these two problems, namely how to form a stable 
attachment to a single person of opposite sex and how to treat the partner 
as fundamentally an equal, neither to be dependent on him or her in a childish 
sense nor, by a mechanism which includes reaction-formation to dependency, 
to take the parental role and have a compulsive need to dominate. 

When all this has taken place the circle is closed by the individual’s 
marriage and parenthood. He has had his erotic ties within the nuclear 
family of orientation broken. But he has also built up the nonerotic com- 
ponents of his personality structure with the double consequences of building 
a relatively secure dam against his still-present regressive needs, and building 
a positive set of motivational capacities for the performance of the non- 
familial roles without which no society could operate. Only when this process 
has reached a certain stage are the gates to erotic gratification re-opened, 
but this time in a greatly restructured way and carefully controlled. 

Finally, it must not be overlooked that the erotic motivational component 
of the adult personality is used not only to motivate the fnarital attachment, 
but also constructively as itself an instrument of the socialization of the next 
generation. For it is clear that eroticism is fundamentally a phenomenon 
of social relationships. Strong erotic motivation is built up in the child only 
because the mother, and to a lesser degree the father, enjoys reciprocal erotic 
relations with the child. But as in the case of the genital eroticism of mar- 
riage, this must be controlled by strong ego and super-ego structures in the 
personality, lest the parent be unable to renounce his own need when the 
time comes. 


I expressed agreement above with the view of Fortune and Lévi-Strauss 
| that on the social level incest must be regarded as a regressive phenomenon, 
'|a withdrawal from the functions and responsibilities on the performance 


|| |) and fulfilment of which the transfamilial structures of a society rest. The 
' review of the role of eroticism in the development of the personality, which 
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I have just presented, shows a striking parallel. Incestuous wishes constitute 
the very prototype of regression for the mature person, the path to the reactiva- 
tion of the primitive layers of his personality structure. But surely this is 
more than merely a parallel. There is the most intimate causal inter- 
dependence. Societies operate only in and through the behaviour of persons, 
and personalities on the human socio-cultural level are only possible as par- 
ticipants in systems of socially interactive behaviour, as these are related to 
the needs of human organisms. 

I have argued that erotic gratification is an indispensable instrument 
of the socialization of the human child, of making a personality and a member 
of society of him. But equally, unrestricted erotic gratification stands directly 
in the way, both of the maturation of the personality, and of the operation 
of the society. Indispensable to certain processes of learning, it becomes 
probably the most serious impediment to further essential stages of maturity. 
The incest taboo is a universal of human societies. I suggest that this is 
because it constitutes a main focus of the regulation of the erotic factor. The 
institutionalization of the family provides the organized setting for the positive 
utilization of the erotic factor, both in socialization and in strengthening the 
motivation to the assumption of familial responsibility. But the taboo in 
its negative aspect is a mechanism which prevents this positive use from getting 
“out of hand ’’, which ensures the self-liquidation of the particular family 
and the production of personalities by it which are capable of fulfilling the 
functions of transfamilial roles. 

Admittedly, as far as origins are concerned, this is very largely a functional 
argument and does not solve the problems of how incest taboos came into 
being. It does, I think, serve to illuminate the manifold ways in which the 
incest taboo is involved in the functioning of any going society and gives 
a basis for prediction of the probable consequences of various forms of inter- 
ference with it or modification of it. It places the problem in the context of 
analysis of the social system in such a way as also to show the interdependence 
of social systems with the processes of the personality. Once this level of 
analysis has been worked out the problem of origins assumes a lesser 
significance, but also can be approached with better hope of success. 

There is one final important point. At the beginning of this paper I 
referred to the earlier tendency to attempt to find a specific explanation of 
the incest taboo, and expressed my own belief that an analysis of the inter- 
dependence of a number of factors in a system was much more promising. A 
common counterpart of this specific factor view, is the demand that an explana- 
tion in some one simple formula adequately explain all the variations of 
incidence of the taboo. It seems to me clear that, on the basis of the analysis 
I have presented, this is an illegitimate and unnecessary requirement. I have 
emphasized that there is a solid common core of incidence, namely centering 
on the nuclear family. But we know that even this is broken through under 
very exceptional circumstances, namely the brother-sister marriage of a few 
royal families. This case is not an embarrassment for the kind of theory 
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I have presented. For if the taboo is held to be the resultant of a balance 
of forces, then it is always possible that the balance should be altered so as 
to relax it under certain circumstances. As Fortune [19] correctly points 
out a better test case would be the full legitimation of morganatic marriages 
in royal families—i.e. as taking the place of politically significant alliances. 
Essentially the same holds where it is a question of variations of incidence 
outside the nuclear family. Only a sufficiently full analysis of the conditions 
of stability of the particular social system in question can furnish an adequate 
answer to the question of why this rather than a different pattern is found 
in a particular case. But such variations, and the elements of contingency 
involved in them, do not alter the importance of the massive fundamental 
facts that no human society is known without an incest taboo, and in no case 
does the taboo fail, for a society as a whole, to include all the relationships 
within the nuclear family. It is to the understanding of these massive facts 
that this analysis has been primarily directed. 


NOTES 


1. This paper was presented at a meeting of the Association of Social Anthropologists, 
University College, London, January 10, 1954. 

2. Social Structure, 1949, chap. Io. 

3. It will be noted that I deliberately assume the incest taboo as part of the 
constitution of the family itself. 

4. See R. F. Bales, ‘ The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups ’”’, in Parsons, 
Bales and Shils, Working Papers in the Theory of Action, 1953. 

5. The best documentation of this generalization available so far is I think a paper 
by M. Zelditch, Jr., ‘‘ Role Differentiation in the Nuclear Family ”’, to appear as chap. III 
of Parsons, Bales, Zelditch and Olds, Family, Socialization and Interaction Process (to be 
published during 1954 by The Free Press). Zelditch studied a sample of fifty-five societies 
and found first an overwhelming preponderance of relative instrumentalism in the father 
role, second no cases where the available evidence was unequivocal that the mother 
role in the nuclear family is more instrumental than that of the father. The greatest 
difficulties for this thesis occur in the cases of matrilineal kinship systems where the 
mother’s brother takes over some of the functions of the father in other systems. The 
weight of Zelditch’s evidence, however, suggests that even in these cases the relative 
differentiation on this axis holds, though the span of it is greatly narrowed. 

The importance of these four roles for family structure is, I think, emphasized by 
kinship terminology. I believe it is true that, with all the variation of kinship ter- 
minology, there is no known system where these four roles, namely mother, father, 
brother, sister and, conversely, self, spouse, son, daughter, are not discriminated from 
each other. Of course frequently incumbents of these roles are classified together with 
other kin, as father with his brothers. But there is no known system which fails to 


discriminate the four cardinal roles in the nuclear family from each other. This is to , 


say that generation and sex within the family are universally made bases of discrimina- 
tion. There is no other set of roles in kinship systems of which this is true. 

6. The connection between the leadership coalition of the small group and the 
erotically bound marriage partners was first stated by Bales, ‘‘ The Equilibrium Problem 
in Small Groups ”’, in Parsons, Bales and Shils, op. cit., chap. IV. 

7. E. R. Leach, The Structural Implications of Matrilineal Cross-Cousin Marriage, 
Royal Anthropological Society, London, 1951. 

8. Cf. Parsons, The Social System, chap. II. 
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9. R. F. Fortune, “ Incest”, in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, edited by Selig- 
man and Johnson, and Claude Lévi-Strauss, Les stvuctures élémentaires de la parenté. 

10. For a recent survey, cf. Murdock, op. cit., chap. X. 

11. Op. cit. 

12. There are good reasons for believing that there is an intimate connection between 
the overcoming of the excessive autonomy of the nuclear family and the possibility of 
a cultural level of social development. In the first place such a group is apparently 
too small to support an independent language with its minimum of extensity of general- 
ization and communicative range. It is also probable that it‘is too “‘ ingrown ”’, cultur- 
ally rather than biologically. One of the important consequences of the incest taboo 
is to enforce the mixing of family cultures {on the distinctiveness of the cultures of par- 
ticular households, see J. M. Roberts, Three Navaho Households, Peabody Museum 
Monographs, Cambridge, Mass.). There is an analogy here to the biological functions 
of sexual reproduction. If, therefore, I may hazard an extremely tentative hypothesis 
about socio-cultural origins it would be that the earliest society had to be a multifamily 
unit which enforced an incest taboo. 

13. The best general reference for this aspect of Freud’s work is his Three Contributions 
to Sexual Theory. 

14. Freud’s views on this problem are most fully developed in the late paper, 
Hemmung, Symptom und Angst: English title: The Problem of Anxiety. 

15. Meaning the internalization of cultural values—cf. Parsons, The Social System, 
chap. VI. 

16. This involves what Olds calls the “ law of motive growth’’. See James Olds, 
Psychological Papers in the Theory of Action, chaps. I and II, 1954. 

17. Eroticism in this respect seems to be a member of a larger class of strong affective 
interests. Thus the work of Solomon and Wynne on conditioned anxiety in dogs has 
shown that a sufficiently acute anxiety is almost impossible to extinguish. 

18. This sociological aspect of the socialization process is much more fully analysed 
in Parsons, Bales, et al., Family Socialization and Interaction Process, The Free Press, 
1954, especially chaps. IV and VI. 

19. Op. cit. 
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livestock is herded in large units, whether the animals be cattle, horses, 
camels or reindeer, the attitude of the owners to the value of the 
animals cannot be expressed merely in terms of utilization or exchange. A 
dialogue between a rich herdsman of the Yurak-Samoyede and a stranger 
poses the problem : 


A ivestock is herded HAVE for some time known that wherever 


STRANGER: Sell me a reindeer ! 


YURAK : There is none for sale. 
STRANGER: Why don’t you take money? You may buy brandy with it. 
YURAK : I have got brandy enough. 


STRANGER: You may buy something for your womenfolk ; or you may get 
furs of the arctic fox to use as bridewealth and get yourself 
another wife. 

YURAK : I have got two sledges full of fox already. 

STRANGER: You own 3,000 reindeer. What are you keeping them for ? 

YURAK : The reindeer wander about and I look at them. Money I have 
to hide, I cannot see it.? 


Similar sayings of Lapplanders have been noted. Hatt points out that 
this “lust for ownership ’’ stands in the way of a more intensive care for 
and utilization of animals.* Herds become too big to be useful as far as 
labour and subsistence are concerned ; they are an impediment to the owner. 
The same sentiments have been attributed to many a cattle-owning tribe 
in Africa. 

It is the purpose of this article to investigate attitudes such as are here 
displayed with a view to discovering their implications for (1) the general 
interchangeability of goods (which underlies all trade), (2) the process of 

1 Late University Lecturer in Social Anthropology, Oxford University. This article was 
eventually to have been turned into a book on the economics of primitive peoples. It has been 
slightly edited by Paul Bohannan, and is one of a number of publications of Dr. Steiner’s manu- 


scripts being prepared by his friends and colleagues at the Institute of Social Anthropology, 
Oxford. It is published with permission of Dr. Steiner’s literary executor, Dr. H. Adler. 


2 Lehtisalo, T., “‘ Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Renntierzucht bei den Juraksamoyeden”’, — 


Institute for Sammendignende Kulturforschung, Series B, Vol. 16, Oslo, H. Aschehong & Co. 
* Hatt, Gudmund, “ Notes on Reindeer Nomadism ”, American Anthropological Association 
Memoirs, Vol. VI, p. 114. 
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increasing the utility of goods (which is the essence of all production as under- 
stood by Western economists), ayid (3) the classification df economies dependent 
primarily on exchange withoyt the use of coin or paper money. 

By an economy here is Meant a system of production and distribution 
of units of value. This is/a very broad usage of the word. 







I. Two CATEGORIES OF NON-MONETARY EcONomIcC TYPES 


Leaving aside the gconomy based on the extensive use of money and 
related to complex class structures, two widely representative types of economy 
may be distinguished. / The first is characterized by the existence of three 
groups or categories of goods, always kept separate and distinct : raw materials, 
implements, and personal treasure. In the second type of economy, raw 
materials are not kept separate from the implements, and there is no class 
of goods which has value solely as personal treasure. 

In the first type, with its three groups of goods (1) foodstuffs and other 
raw materials, (2) implements, including everyday clothing, and (3) personal 
treasure, it is possible to make subdivisions according to the various relations 
which may be thought to exist between the items belonging to these various 
groups. For example, the objects of the second and third groups—imple- 
ments and personal treasures—may or may not be exchanged for one another, 
depending on the ideas of the people involved, hence leading to different sub- 
types. By personal treasure we mean things valued by their owners, either 
because of their rarity or because of the memorably intensive attention given 
to them during their production. Examples of objects of this kind are the 
boomerangs made by some Australian aborigines, which are carved so beauti- 
fully that they are not used in hunting, or the magnificent “luxury bows ’”’ 
of the Andamans which are precious but are also not used, or the carvings 
of the Eskimoids—objects executed in hours of leisure and not related to 
religious life. These things are treasured by their owners, but no universal 
value attaches to them. Parallel cases are found in the animal kingdom, 
and in the human child. 

But all these sub-types have one decisive feature in common: the social 
unit, based on co-operation in the task of preserving the lives of the con- 
stituent members, is concerned in its organization only with the first group 
of goods. In so far as we can speak of the circulation of goods in these 
societies, it must be with regard to goods of the first group: foodstuffs and 
other raw materials. These goods may be gained in a common enterprise 
and then distributed, or they may be gained by the various sub-units (house- 
holds, families) who distribute their surplus. The members of the saciety 
respond to the distribution by actions of solidarity enabling further production. 

Whatever arrangements are made for the distribution of the raw materials 
once they are gained, two conditions are preserved: (1) no object belonging 


1 In the terminology of economics, this word ‘ value”’ should probably read “ utility ”’ ; 
the wording of the original has been retained.—P.B. 
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to the first group is exchanged for objects belonging to either of the other 
groups—in fact, there is no value relation, no common value standard, between 
these groups. It follows, then, that (2) any object into which raw material 
has been transformed—be it a piece of meat cooked by the members of a 
household, or a tool or clothing—ipso facto is disengaged from what we may 
call the primary economic cycle. Thus, additional human labour, far from 
adding ‘‘ value’’ to the thing, removes it from the economic sphere. This 
does not mean, of course, that these objects are not desired (that is, they 
have not lost “utility’’ in the terminology of Western economists) : 
presents they function in the creation of alliances, as loot they function 
in war. 

No wealth is accumulated in such societies, no markets are held. It is 
only within the sphere of the primary economic cycle—that is, exchange of 
foodstuffs and raw materials—that market-like situations arise, if by that we 
mean that demand conditions the distribution. 

In the economies of the second type, on the other hand, exchange of 
objects differentiated into different categories from raw materials are not so 
detached from the primary economic cycle. Subdivisions of this type are 
constituted by the various mades by which people integrate, classify and 
interrelate the different groups or categories of objects. The feature which 
is common to all economies of this second type is that they do not recognize 
merely personal treasures: treasures have either a generally recognized value 
bestowed upon them by ritual, or else they have a limited exchange value. 
Thus, broadly speaking, there are two kinds of objects present in economies 
of this type: those whose value is generally recognized and founded on usage, 
and those whose value is ritual, or at least non-utilitarian. 

The value of those objects which is generally recognized and founded on 
their usage is called utilitarian value. Some of these objects may be used 
in exchanges as standard units of value—pots, iron bars and salt in Africa 
are examples. Such exchange goods are not only valued because of their 
prominent utilitarian function, but wherever they are used in this manner, 
they are not produced within the society. Their exchange character is based 
on steady supplies from alien centres of production. Such external monopo- 
lies function in the same way as does limited and controlled production within 
a society, perhaps by a privileged group. 

The whole group of objects may be expressed in symbolic terminology ! 
as U+ E*, if we let U stand for “ useful objects’, + for “ value ’’ and E for 
“exchange’’. Thus, E* comes to denote such useful objects (U’s) as have 
standardized exchange properties. Thus in the same language we ae a8 dis- 
tinguish barter, or the exchange of one useful object direct for another [U = U], 
from trade, which is exchange of a useful object for the’ exchangeability-of-a- 
useful-object [U <= E*], or the exchange of a useful: object for the exchange- 

ability-of-a-useful-object which is in turn exchanged for a different useful 
object (US=E*=U)}. 
1A glossary of symbols is appended at the end of the article. 
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The second group of objects comprises, among others, units of ritual 
value and such treasures as may be used in exchanges. No utilitarian value 
is attached to either. Thus “shell money ’’ or ‘‘ money ” consisting of strips 
of plaited feathers differ from salt and Iron “ money’’. This second group 
of objects can be described as R* E*, because there are units which have 
ritual [R] value [+] or are exchangeable [E] treasures [t]. 

Taking both groups U+ E" and R# E*‘ into consideration, further exchanges 
are possible: a useful object for exchangeability-of-tfeasure [U = E‘], or a 
useful object exchanged for exchangeability-of-treasure which is in turn ex- 
changed for another useful object [U <= E*‘= U]. Both mean trade, whereas 
the exchange of the exchangeability-of-useful-objects for exchangeability-of- 
treasure [E* = E*] is a financial transaction akin to trade. 


II. TRANSLATION 


We must be very careful to distinguish from all these transactions of 
barter or trade, another exchange—that of a useful object for a ritual object 
[U = RI], a process which I shall call “‘ translation ’’.1_ The two main logical 
models describing the activities to be discussed will be called negative and 
positive translations. 


Negative translations 


The general form of a negative translation is U —> R, the translation of 
a useful object into a ritual object, where useful objects [U] may or may not 
include exchangeability-of-useful-objects [E"] or exchangeability-of-treasure 
[E‘]. The ownership of these objects, and thus their utilitarian or exchange 


values to the owner, are all relinquished by the transaction which related the” 


former owner to units of ritual value. Thereby these units of ritual value 
become pure, or isolated. They are detached from the economic cycle. In 
all these contexts the units of value do not occur grouped logically, according 
to their relation to usage, as U+ E*: R* E*, objects of utilitarian value and 
exchangeability-of-useful-objects set against objects of ritual value and 
exchangeability-of-treasure. Rather, we find such forms as objects of utili- 
tarian value, exchangeability-of-useful-objects and exchangeability-of-treasure 
set against ritual objects [U+ E® E*: R]. In such cases the relations E+ E" E* 
can be called “ empirical values ’’ [U*). 

Negative translations occur among the Yap Islanders when goods which 
have been accumulated for several years are exchanged for circular plates of 
stone broken in a distant quarry. The stones are so huge that many days’ 
labour of groups of people is required for their transport. At their destination 


1In order to get the full meaning of this word in this context, it should be thought of 
with reference to its Latin original, or even better, with reference to its German equivalent, 
Ubersetzung.—P.B. 

* Furness, W. H., 3rd, The Island of Stone Money, Philadelphia, 1910. Miller, Wilhelm, 
Yap, Ergebnisse der Siidsee Expedition 1908-1910, Hamburg, L. Friederichsen & Co., 1917, 
pp. 129-32. 
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they are buried under the huts, after a ritual has been held to acknow- 
ledge their value. These stones do not function in any further transaction. 
They are left in the ground and not “ used ’’ in daily life. Their value, rather, 
attaches to the status of the owner and to the ground on which the hut stands ; 
it increases the respect shown to the hut’s inhabitants, the family. Thus, the 
translation of empirical values into ritual values [U! —> R] has various phases : 
some useful objects are converted into exchangeability-of-useful-objects, while 
others are converted into exchangeability-of-treasure, then finally all are trans- 


ze 


lated into ritual objects (v )- R| This instance may suffice to 
N Et 


illustrate one of the modes of negative translation. 

Another mode of negative translation can be seen in that type of gift 
exchange in which the presents given do not merely establish or confirm an 
alliance between the exchanging persons, but the amount given away (not 
received) under ritual circumstances affects a person’s rank. 

The instance of this mode of negative translation most often referred to 
is the potlatch which obtained among the various Northwest American sacie- 
ties. There at more or less regular intervals, or on important occasions like 
the birth of a child or the building of a new house, families and larger com- 
petitive kinship units invited the other members of the society in order to 
give them a feast and to present them, under ritual circumstances, with goods 
which had been accumulated over long periods. Whenever it suited their 
disposition, the invited parties reciprocated invitation and gifts. The value 
of the distributed gifts attaches either to the kinship unit who called the 
potlatch, or to the person in whose honour the potlatch was given, and each 
potlatch modified the status of those concerned. The value of the goods 
disposed of in this manner is the social agens, while no public recognition 
attaches to their value contexts. This recognition is implicit only in the 
public transfer of ownership. In such a transfer the values of the object are 
split: (1) the units of empirical value (which are not social agens in these 
societies) are at the receiver’s disposal, while (2) units of ritual value in quan- 
tity correlated with the empirical values can become overt in terms approxi- 
mating those of ownership, and are related to the giver. 

A variation of the custom obtaining in the same area is one to which 
ethnographers have given much attention: in the course of potlatches goods 
may be not given away, but burned or destroyed, which approaches still 
closer the model of sacrifice, which is the paramount model for all activities 
designed to disengage units of value from the economic cycle. Through 
annihilation of the goods the empirical values are completely eliminated, and 
the ritual values “ owned ’’ by the promoters of the potlatch are certain, pure 
and unambiguous. The competitive element in the ownership of these ritual 
values is strengthened by discarding the co-operative one which is, however, 
a negligible concomitant of this gift exchange. 
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_ Before the Administration interfered with these customs, it had been 
known that competitive sacrificial potlatches were becoming ruinous to the 
communities concerned. From this it was inferred that the whole potlatch 
custom is an economic anomaly. But in answer to such a contention two 
points have to be made. ‘ 

It can be shown that pracedures such as those creating the giant stone 
“money ’’ of Yap can be related to the same logical model as those creating 
gift and sacrificial potlatches. While the Yap example can be symbolized as 
(Ui )-—> R [translation of empirical values becomes of ritual value], the 
gift exchange of the potlatch must include two occasions: on one occasion 
A gives objects of empirical value to B; the empirical value of the objects 
goes to B, but the ritual value of the giving remains with A; in the second 
transaction, we get the exact reverse: B gives A objects of empirical value, 
whose empirical value goes to A, but whose ritual value remains with B. 
This can be symbolized as: 





Ui -——R°* 


ov IN 


Regent 





Ui 




















The sacrifice potlatch, on the other hand, approaches the Yap formula 
more closely, since there is no splitting of values, but rather a direct translation 
of empirical to ritual values : 


U! —, R* 
R> <— U! 

A transaction conforming to so general a pattern cannot be dismissed as 
an anomaly. Certain features of the “ ruinous potlatch ’’, however, must be 
considered abnormal, reflecting a disnomic state of the communities where 
they occur. These features I would explain as modification of the potlatch 


in two ways as a result of culture contact. First, a reaction against the dis- 


integration of tribal society would throw into relief the major features of 
social cohesion. In the societies in question the structural basis is indicated 
by the competition of rigid sub-units and respect shown to rank. Thus, 
before complete disintegration sets in, we should have to expect the solidarity 
within the sub-units to become exaggerated, and greater emphasis to be laid 
on their competition at the same time that rank consciousness is becoming 
more vulnerable. Second, the introduction of money economy made more 
things exchangeable, thus the range of abjects eligible for translation into 
titual value increased. Boas’ comparative lists testify to this. Thus pot- 
latch economy, far from being an anomaly, is so much a consistent pattern 
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that it is incompatible with other economies. Alien elements made the 
system ruinous to the respective societies; integration was impossible. — 


Positive translations 


In positive translations, we find a different basic arrangement of values : 
[U: (+ E" E') R], that is, exchangeability-of-useful-objects and exchange- 
ability-of-treasure are here associated with ritual objects and excluded from 
useful objects (instead of, as with negative translation, associated with useful 
objects and excluded from ritual objects), where useful objects are seen in 
opposition to objects or treasures with exchange value or ritual value. Accumu- 
lation of wealth, trading and marketing are, in varying degrees, characteristic 
of societies which stress positive translation. 

Intertribal exchanges of the following types take place: (1) Useful objects 
from society A traded for useful objects from society B [U, = U,], (2) useful 
objects of society A are exchanged for exchangeability-of-useful-objects from 
society B [U, = E",], (3) exchangeability-of-useful-objects from society A 
exchanged for exchangeability-of-treasure of society B [E°, =< E‘,], and (4) 
treasures with an exchange value of society A being traded for treasures 
with an exchange value from society B [E*, <= E‘,]. When such exchanges 
between areas of productive units occur, with or without professional negotia- 
tion, at regular intervals, at fixed prices, we speak of “ markets’’. 

Neither on sociological nor on purely economic lines has a classification 
of market types yet been attempted—treatments classifying markets as to 
their time intervals (yearly, monthly or weekly) can be discarded as not 
relevant. 

It may be felt by many that if one extends the range of the term “ market ” 
to include, at one end, regular meetings at which barter exchange takes place 
between the members of two or more villages, and, at the other end, a regular 
disposal of surplus produced solely for this purpose (while professional traders 
compete and calculate their profits), it has no claim to be used in scientific 
contexts. The chief disadvantage, however, is that the term “ market” 
suggests to most of us the operation of laws of supply and demand, while 
clearly such laws can relate only to exchanges of certain types. 

When, for example, New Guinea tribal groups exchange regularly useful 
objects of society A for treasures with an exchange value from society B 
[U, = E‘,], it certainly does not mean that a surplus of useful objects [U] 
has been produced by society A for the exclusive purpose of purchasing 
society B’s exchangeable useful objects or exchangeable treasure ; nor does 
it mean that society B’s exchangeable treasure is produced in order to be 
exchanged for the useful objects from society A. Therefore, the exchange 
rate equating quantities of the two kinds is more or less stable and does not 
depend primarily on laws of supply and demand. 

Market situations can arise from the relations of two social groups under 
only two conditions, or in a combination of the two. One possible condition 
is that a common denominator of value applies to the exchangeable useful 
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objects, exchange value of a useful object, or exchange value of a treasure 
[U, E" and E*‘] of societies A and B. The other condition is that the two 
social (and perhaps political) units are functioning as parts of ome economy. 

Social units integrated into one economy will be found to exchange prim- 
arily useful objects [U]. A most fascinating instance has been recorded from 
the Manus people of the southern part of the Admiralty Archipelago.1 There 
groups of “sea people’’, the true Manus, are allied to groups of “land 
people ’’, the Usiai (inland) and Matankor (“ eye of the land’’). They depend 
on daily exchange to such a degree that we must regard every economic unit 
as being composed of groups of both populations. Political life has been 
adapted to this symbiosis, and in warfare a settlement of Manus would keep 
truce and entertain exchange with its Usiai partner, while attacking another 
Usiai group which enjoys the partnership of another Manus:settlement. This 
symbiosis is based on carefully balanced cession of economic sovereignty, and 
goes ta the extreme of barring the sea people from direct use of the land 
and its products, and the land people from any use of the sea. Nevertheless, 
the sea people who live out in the lagoons in pillar dwellings, need boats, 
the wood for which grows on the land; the land people eat the fish of the 
sea. Intentional restrictions make possible a regular exchange, in which 
boats and vegetable produce are given for sea products. 

Throughout this arrangement, which retains many features of barter (as 
Margaret Mead points out) a market situation obtains ; the policy in dealing 
with these situations is made possible by the absence of a common denominator 
of value. 


There is [writes Margaret Mead] one quaint example of this tendency outside 
the realm of food proper. While the land people grow the betelnut and the pepper 
leaf, the sea people burn and refine the coral lime with which the betel and pepper 
leaf are chewed. In the market the same sized fish will command ten taro or forty 
betelnuts. But a cup of lime commands eighty betelnuts, but only four taro. 
Betel chewing need is matched against betel chewing need, to coerce the sea people 
into providing enough lime for the land people.? 


Here we see the laws of supply and demand functioning without a common 
denominator expressing the values of the exchanged goods. In such cases, 
there is a tendency to group exchangeable goods in pairs.® 

This standardized and business-like bartering in Manus goes on side by 
side with more elaborate exchanges such as E*, = E', and U, 2 E*, = E+, 
etc., and with the accumulation of exchangeable treasure [E*] within one 
group. This latter value-hoarding of the exchangeability-of-treasure goes 
with the rank system within the social group, but not with the sea-land 


1 Mead, Margaret, ‘‘ The Manus of the Admiralty Islands”’, in Mead, Margaret (Editor), 
Cooperation and Competition among Primitive Peoples, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1937, pp. 210-39. 
® Mead, Margaret, ‘‘ Melanesian Middlemen’”’, Natural History, Vol. XXX, No. 2, 1930, 
. 130. 
* a In a very general manner such assymetrical equations can be thus symbolized, the small 
letters referring to quantities, the capitals to kinds: aM=bN; aM=cO; bN= dO. I 
would, instead of referring to an economic system as “ rational” or “‘ logical” merely say that 
the equations, though manifold, are symmetrical. 
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intergroup exchange. Thus, two different economic processes, involving dif- 
ferent social relationships, interlock. These junctures are very different from 
negative translations, in which two spheres of value are brought together. 
In these two types of transfer, for which I am suggesting the term “ posi- 
tive translation’’, no units of value become completely detached from 
economic life, in spite of accumulation. 

The difference between the two processes cannot be over-emphasized. 
Dealing with the kula system of the Trobriand Islanders, a system of inter- 
tribal exchanges of treasure [E‘] of very wide circulation, Malinowski remarks 
on the generosity and decorum displayed in the (ritually relevant) kula trans- 
actions : 

The natives sharply distinguish it from barter, which they practise extensively, 
of which they have a clear idea, and for which they have a settled term—in Kiri- 


winian: gim wali. Often, when criticizing an incorrect, too hasty, or indecorous 
procedure of Kula, they will say, “‘ he conducts his hula as if it were gim wali’. 


III. COMPARISONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


These facts have hitherto received very little systematic treatment. No 
classification of exchanges and markets in simpler societies has been essayed, 
and nobody has worked on a comparative sociology of trading groups. The 
position of specialists in simpler societies (e.g. that of the smiths in Africa) 
has not been brought under comparative survey, although concomitant 
ideologies (the smith’s magic power or inferiority) have been noted. It is 
perhaps no exaggeration to say that the comparative method has not yet 
been extended to economics. 

Of late this deficiency is more noticeable, since we have become possessed 
of precise monographs detailing the economies of South African and Oceanic 
communities. But so far as the rest is concerned, we are left with the pioneer 
work of men like Schurtz, a type of research which has been discontinued 
and which is outdated by far more accurate material and more pertinent 
problems. 

Generalizing on a large body of facts which have not been systematically 
treated, and making surmises in a field in which the little which is known 
is obscured by worse than meaningless terminologies, does not allow the for- 
mation of valid theories. The few remarks that one can make are either 
stressing the obvious or must be made subject to constant correction. 

To the reader of ethnographic accounts, it is clear that many economies 
cannot be classified exclusively in accordance with a single type of economic 
process which is accompanied by many activities. Several types of economic 
process may together build up the economy of a society. To call one of them 
dominant is premature in many cases, as even criteria of such predominance 
have not been discussed. 

Thus, Mead has shown in the case of the Admiralty Islanders a function 


1 Malinowski, B., Argonauts of the Western Pacific, London, Routledge, 1922, pp. 95-6. 
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of asymmetrical equations of quantities in barter exchanges between social 
groups [U, <= U,]. The same, however, cannot be said of either group’s 
internal exchanges of useful objects or treasure [E® and E*‘). 

On the other hand, on Rossel Island, as described by Armstrong, different 
kinds of exchangeability-of-treasure [E‘] build up a monetary system in such 
a way that there are several species of ‘“ money ’’, and in every species several 
kinds of units (coin). The intricacy of the system is due to the existence of 
asymmetrical equations between currency units. Because of the fact that 
we associate asymmetrical properties least of all with monetary systems— 
indeed, they are thought to prevent asymmetry—Armstrong calls the Rossel 
economy anomalous.! 

Wherever we find the establishment of prices and the fluctuation of 
exchange rates between two economies, it must be caused by changes in the 
internal evaluation of exchangeable treasure connected with conditions of its 
production. There is no exchangeable treasure which a society produces for 
“export only’’. Seligman records from the Koita of British New Guinea 
that at a marriage, after the appropriate gift exchange, the woman’s parents 
received as bridewealth a number of armrings. In 1876 this number was 
ten, but as iron tools made the manufacture of the rings easier, the number 
had risen by 1909 to forty or forty-three rings given on the same occasion.? 
Thurnwald concludes quite rightly that this change in evaluation can be 
explained in terms of supply and demand.* But it must be insisted that, 
however a change in the internal evaluation of exchangeable treasure may 
affect external change in the long run, no supply-demand relations inherent 
in the external exchange can be made responsible for the change. 

One can find a great variety of economies in which negative translations 
do not seem to function predominantly (using this qualification with the above 
reservations)—that is true, in fact, of the economies of most known societies. 
One such type is of particular interest. In this type we find instead of (or 
co-existing with) the situation “‘ useful objects opposed to objects associated 
with ritual value ’’ [U : (E+ E* E*) R], an arrangement whereby the quantity 
of the useful objects becomes decisive. Useful objects are being hoarded and 
treasured, but the units thus treated are not dealt with in conformity to any 
mode of exchange or translation: they are not excluded from use by the 
owners. Yet the great quantity of these units is not related to the needs 
of usage; the stores have a value transcending the empirical value of the 
units. The empirical values are merely a component potential. 

We find the non-empirical aspect of sheer quantity acting in the same 
way as U: (E+ E*E*)R. In storage assembly of units it is not particular 
qualities of particular units which matter, but the quality of the organized 
whole. To make this clear, we may asswme value units I-100 which relate 


2 ; Armstrong, W. E., Rossel Island, Cambridge, at the University Press, 1928, pp. 59-75. 
C. G., The Melanesians of British New Guinea, Cambridge, at the University 
Press, 1910, p. 


77: 
Thurnwald, Richard, Werden, Wandel und Gestaliung der Wirtschaft, Berlin, Walter de 
Cougiann 1932, p. 179. 
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to the objects’ usefulness as nutrition or clothing. We see then, that under 
certain conditions a storage assembly of roon (U) exceeds the evaluation of 
n(roo U), non-empirical assembly value overruling the empirical values 
contained in the units. 

The greater the quantity of units in an organized assembly, the more 
numerous are the possibilities of arranging these units and the greater is the 
owner’s power when expressed in terms of control of the assembly. In this 
context, it does not matter whether this assembly is'a store of vegetable 
produce or a herd of animals. ; 

Among the Trobriand Islanders the houses for the storage of yams 


are built so that the quantity of the food can be gauged and its quality ascertained 
through the wide interstices between the beams. The yams are so arranged that 
the best specimens come to the outside and are well visible. Special varieties of 
yams, which grow up to two meters in length and weigh as much as several kilo- 
grams each, are framed in wood and decorated with paint, and hung on the outside 
of the yam houses. That the right to display food is highly valued can be seen 
from the fact that in villages where a chief of high rank resides, the commoners’ 
storehouses have to be closed up with coconut leaves, so as not to compete with his.! 


These assemblies, says Malinowski, serve to enhance social prestige. 


Magic is intended to make the food last long. . . ._ [It] will make food plentiful 
in the village and will make the supplies last long. But, and this is the important 
point for us, this magic is conceived to act not on the food, but on the inhabitants 
of the village. It makes their appetites poor, it makes them, as the natives put it, 
inclined to eat wild fruit of the bush, and mango and bread fruit of the village grove 
{not individually owned] ; refuse to eat yams, or at least to be satisfied with very 
little. They will boast that when this magic is performed well, half of the yams 
will rot away in the storehouses and be thrown on ... . the rubbish heap at the 
back of the houses to make room for the new harvest. 


It is important to recognize that the value transcending the utilitarian 
properties of the stored yams are confirmed by something that is nearly a 
resolution not to use it. The magical rites are rites of thrift and not of fer- 
tility. Only the fact that these objects are perishable makes the wasteful- 
ness of the procedure so obvious. This aspect of the attitude to value may 
be weaker, or may escape us altogether, when we consider, instead of yams, 
objects with properties which remain unchanged over longer periods—or 
better still, objects which reproduce or even multiply themselves. 

The similarities between negative translations and assembly values of 
the Trobriand kind are striking. On the other hand, there is a similarity 
between Trobriand assembly values and those of people who apply such 
notions to their herded animals, where ‘“ wastefulness’’ is less prominent. 
Two features are common to negative translations and assembly values: the 
existence of values transcending the empirical ones, and the connection be- 
tween the non-empirical value and the attitudes negating the empirical values. 
As the differences have already been stressed, the similarities can be summed 
up in the following manner: affirmation of non-empirical values is accom- 

1 Malinowski, B., Argonauts of the Western Pacific, pp. 168-9. 2 Ibid., p. 169. 
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panied by and made possible by destruction or rejection of empirical values. 
These affirmations may be strengthened by ritual functions of the units of 
transcending value, as in the case of African cattle economies. 

The principle stated above is general; it applies not only to simpler 
economies. After all, the conquest of Western civilization by a total money 
economy meant the bestowing of transcending values on money. The holding 
of money, the position in which a person’s money is “ working ’’ for him and 
does not lie “idle’’, are aims the evaluation of which transcends the evalua- 
tion of the goods which can be purchased with this money and used. The 
rise of capitalist economy came in the guise of a gospel of saving and ascetic 
rejection of the use of goods. No reader of the works of Max Weber and 
Tawny can doubt the fact that this ascetic rejection was postulated in a 
religious terminology. 

It is for the psychologist to state the ultimate affinities, or rejections, 
in favour of transcending values and of sacrifice ; it cannot be the concern 
of the anthropologist. For the student of social anthropology who can see 
thrift and protestant ethics in connection with potlatches and Trobriand yam 
stores, a much discussed controversy loses its significance : whether puritanism 
has made capitalism or vice versa (Weber-Tawny). Moreover, if science were 
ever in need of an experiment to test the thesis of the relation between the 
transcending nature of economic values in modern civilization and a society’s 
religious life, an experiment can be pointed out which took place on the 
hugest scale history can provide. After the first European war an inflation 
caused the loss of property of the German middle classes. This was followed 
in Protestant Germany by a complete disintegration of not merely what 
Weber called Wirtschaftsethtk (itself a Protestant departmentalization) but by 
the disintegration of the whole ideals and codes of the middle classes. No 
short-lived hardship, however severe, can account for a loss of confidence 
on such a scale. 

For the most general aspect it is irrelevant which side—whether absten- 
tion from usage or glorification of transcending values—is reinforced by 
religion, or expressed in religious terminology. The inevitable is common 
to all forms: the acceptance of ownership of units of value as a virtuous 
state, and the disparaging of tendencies contrary to that virtue. 


GLOSSARY OF SYMBOLS 


Value E  Exchangeability 

Useful object Ui Empirical value: U + Et + Et = Ul 
Ritual object Eu Exchangeability-of-useful-objects 
Treasure Et Exchangeability-of-treasure. 


Though the last two symbols [E¥ and E*] are sometimes transcribed “‘ exchangeable 
useful objects ’’ or “ exchangeable treasure ’’ for purposes of convenience, the primary 
sense is always the exchangeability itself. 





Measuring Poverty 


PETER TOWNSEND 








NE OF the basic aims of social policy in the years immediately following 
the war was the elimination of poverty. In order to find how far this 
aim has been realized there must be adequate inquiries from time to 

time in the form of social surveys which adopt certain definite standards of 
measurement. In the ten years preceding the war at least ten surveys of 
the extent and causes of poverty in particular areas were carried out. In 
the nine years since the war only one study of this type has been published. 
This in itself may be an indication that the problem of poverty is less pressing 
than it was, but, on the evidence of a single study, we cannot claim much 
detailed knowledge about the living conditions of poorer people, or about 
the effects of the new social security services. The aim of this article is to 
consider on what basis this knowledge may be acquired in the future. I will 
discuss briefly the standards used in measuring poverty in the past, and 
in the course of this will argue for an entirely different approach. 

The standard selected is important not only to the research worker 
intent on measuring the extent of poverty or general living conditions in 
any locality. A standard of a similar kind has been used in framing social 
policy. Social security benefit payments are intended to be related to a 
rough standard of subsistence, and this relation will have to be considered 
when the quinquennial review of the social security scheme is presented to 
Parliament in the near future. It is therefore appropriate to examine what 
is meant by a subsistence or poverty standard. 

The sociological study and measurement of poverty in this country 
dates from the pioneering work of Charles Booth and B. Seebohm Rowntree 
at the end of the last century. [1, 2] In introducing his study Rowntree 
said, 

The families living in poverty may be divided into two sections: 

(1) Families whose total earnings are insufficient to obtain the minimum necessaries 
for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency. Poverty falling under this 
head may be described as “ primary ’”’ poverty. 

(2) Families whose total earnings would be sufficient for the maintenance of merely 
physical efficiency were it not that some portion of it is absorbed by other 
expenditure, either useful or wasteful. Poverty falling under this head may 
be described as. ‘‘ secondary ”’ poverty. 
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The “‘ minimum necessaries for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency ”’ 
were calculated by estimating the nutritional needs of adults and children 
and by translating such needs into quantities of different foods and hence 
into money terms, and by adding on to these figures certain minimum sums 
for clothing, fuel and household sundries, according to the size of family. 
The poverty line for a family of five was, food 12s. 9d., clothing 2s. 3d., fuel 
1s. 10@., household sundries rod., totalling 17s. 8d. per week. Rent was 
treated as unavoidable outlay and was added to this sum. A family was 
considered to be in poverty if its total income fell short of the poverty line 
plus rent. The studies that followed in the next forty years adopted the 
same approach and although there were some minor alterations, the standards 
used for measuring poverty were broadly the same, adjusted according to 
change in prices, as that used by Rowntree in 1899. [3, 13] In the 1930s 
a standard applicable to 1899 and converted by means of a price index based 
on articles purchased in 1904 was taken to be the best method of measuring 
poverty. [4, 14] By and large the changes in the conditions of life brought 
about in the intervening years were ignored. 

In 1936 Rowntree made a second survey of York, in the course of which 
he used a more generous standard of poverty. This differed in degree, but 
not in kind, from the standard used at the end of the last century. The list 
of necessaries was lengthened to include compulsory insurance contributions, 
trade union subscriptions, travelling to and from work, and personal sundries 
such as a daily newspaper, a little stationery, and a few other odds and ends. 
A similar list was adopted in his and G. R. Lavers’ Third Survey of York, 
Poverty and the Welfare State, 1951. A discussion of these standards and of 
those used in earlier surveys will be found in “ Poverty: Ten Years after 
Beveridge ’’. [15] 

In considering all these poverty standards in detail, one cannot help 
feeling that they are too arbitrary. If clothing, money for travel to work 
and newspapers are considered to be “ necessaries’’ in the conventional 
sense, why not tea, handkerchiefs, laundry, contraceptives, cosmetics, hair- 
dressing and shaving, and life insurance payments? Are we indeed so sure 
that a list of necessaries must exclude cigarettes, beer, toys for children, 
Christmas gifts and cinema entertainment? The question of what were 
regarded or what ought to have been regarded as necessaries was very rarely 
raised in any of the surveys. 

In attempts to reduce the arbitrariness of the standards some investigators 
had tried to find out the actual spending of families on certain items. In 
1899 and 1936 Rowntree based his allowances for clothing and fuel and light 
on information and opinions passed on to him by “ a large number of working 
people’, though in 1936 he admitted that in arriving at an allowance for 
personal sundries ‘“‘ I was forced to rély largely on my own judgment ’’, and 
in both years his findings on the food consumption and expenditure of 18 
and 28 families respectively did not affect his formulation of the poverty line. 
In the third survey of York in 1950 Rowntree found out the spending of 
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29 women on clothing and household sundries, and of 32 men on clothing 
and fuel and light. In the last case, for example, the amounts to be included 
in the poverty standard for women’s and children’s clothing and for house- 
hold sundries were based on the average expenditure of three women whose 
expenditure on these items was the smallest of those from whom information 
was obtained. Finding out the expenditure of the poorest families on clothing, 
fuel and light and household sundries is perhaps a less arbitrary method of 
compiling a standard, but why should these items be selected from budgets 
for consideration and not others as well? And secondly, does the average 
expenditure of those who spend least on clothing or fuel provide a standard 
of what people need to spend on such items to be out of poverty ? 

The most defensible constituent of the poverty line has always been the 
amount allocated to food. Experts on nutrition have worked out the average 
nutritive needs of broad classes of the population, in terms of calories, pro- 
teins, vitamins, iron, calcium and so on. These needs, as stated earlier, 
can be translated into quantities of different foods and from foods into money 
terms. The diet, as derived, gives adequate nutrition at the lowest possible 
cost, and demands considerable knowledge of the most nutritious and cheapest 
foods on the market. It may well be argued that few families have the know- 
ledge or opportunity to attain such a standard. In a study of the diets of 
28 families in different income groups in his 1936 survey of York Rowntree 
said : 

It is true that, at 1936 prices, a family of five could be adequately fed for this 
sum (20s. 6d.), but . . . the housewife must possess an unusual amount of know- 
ledge of the nutritive value of different foodstuffs. Among the 28 families, some 
of which were very poor, not one succeeded in selecting a dietary anything like 
as economical as that used in our minimum standard of living (p. 173). 


The same point applies to the half-yearly papers on the cost of a “ human 
néeds’’ diet, which stem from the standard used by Rowntree in 1936, 
written by Miss T. Schulz of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics.* 
If indeed few working-class families attain this standard, then it may not 
be a practicable one to use in measuring poverty. 

The main fault in the standards used has been their lack of relation to 
the budgets and customs of life of working people. Many who are considered 
to be above the poverty line because their income exceeds the total cost of 
meeting basic needs do, in fact, spend less on the individual items included 
in the standard—food, clothing, fuel and light and household sundries— 


1In the New Survey of London Life and Labour, Vol. VI, p. 320, discussing working-class 
culinary and dietetic standards, Miss F. A. Livingstone argued that full weight must be given 
“to all the handicaps and difficulties, such as cramped space, absence of storage, defective 
water supply or cooking a; tus, and the severe limitation of time arising from other pressing 
_duties ’’, besides working s “habits and prejudices ’’. 

2 In a summary of her studies Miss Schulz said: ‘ It needed, indeed, exceptional know- 
ledge of food values as well as considerable skill in cooking for the adequate nutrition of a 
family to be attained at the figures of cost computed by us since 1941.”—Human Needs 
Diets from 1936 to 1949, Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics, October, 


1949. 
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simply because they spend money on other things. This can be illustrated 
by comparing the poverty standards used immediately before the war (and 
the subsistence standard outlined in the Beveridge Report) with the budgets 
of poorer families in 1938, details of which were collected by the Ministry 
of Labour. [16] Lord Beveridge, for example, arguing for a subsistence 
standard similar in kind to the poverty lines used in the surveys before the 
war, allowed a man, wife and three small children 53s. 34. a week at 1938 
prices, including 31s. for food (58 per cent of the total). But in 1938 families 
of the same size with roughly the same total income were spending less than 
22s. on food (41 per cent of the total income). How those on the borderline 
of poverty ought to spend their money is a very different thing from how 
they do spend their money. It would be unrealistic to expect them, as in 
effect many social investigators have expected them, to be skilled dieticians 
with marked tendencies towards puritanism. 

In all the definitions of poverty in the social surveys there is the implica- 
tion that many poor people ought to limit their spending to a short list of 
“necessaries ’’ laid down by those in charge of the surveys and that if they 
did not do this they were in poverty only through their own fault. ‘ Our 
definition is such that a family is deemed to be in poverty if the joint income 
of the members, supposing it were all available and wisely spent, would not 
suffice to purchase for them the necessaries of life . . .’’ (p. 148, Social Survey 
of Merseyside [my italics] ). Many critics fastened on to the large numbers 
in what Rowntree called “ secondary ’’ poverty as evidence of the need for 
moral regeneration, and said that these people lacked merely strength of will 
to pull themselves out of poverty. It was not appreciated that many in 
this class would have needed virtues of self-denial, skill and knowledge not 
possessed by any other class of society, if they were to spend their money 
as it was thought they should spend it. 

Judgments of one social class on another are notoriously untrustworthy 
and things which are treated as necessaries by one group may not be so 
regarded by another. A few drinks in a pub on a Saturday night after watch- 
ing the local football match may be as necessary, in the conventional sense; 
to membership of the poorest stratum of society as a Savile Row suit and 
business meetings over lunch at the Savoy to membership of a wealthier 
stratum of society. Recent experience of the effects of unemployment in 
the cotton towns in Lancashire showed that when incomes were reduced 
from a full wage to an unemployment insurance allowance many families 
‘were apt to cut down on things such as meat and fruit in order not to forgo 
an occasional visit to a cinema or football match. [17] In considering the 
spending habits of poorer people, it seems that due regard must be paid to 
the conventions sanctioning membership of their community, to the influence 
of economic and social measures currently adopted by society as a whole, 
such as rationing, welfare foods services, food subsidies and indirect taxes, 


1 Based on data in “ The Cost of a Family’, A. M. Henderson, The Review of Economic 
Studies 1949-50, Vol. XVII (2). 
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and to the standards encouraged by advertisers, the press, the B.B.C. and 
the Church. 


A New STANDARD 


The pattern of spending among poor people is largely determined by 
the accepted modes of behaviour in the communities in which they live, 
and these, in turn, are determined to some extent by the practices adopted 
by the society as a whole through central and local government. A yardstick 
for measuring poverty can only be devised in the light of knowledge about 
family budgets. How can this be done with the least arbitrariness ? 

One improvement was suggested in a study of a Birmingham community, 
carried out in 1939 and published in 1942. [13] In this study poverty was 
measured in two ways: (i) by comparing met income (i.e. total income less 
rent, compulsory insurances, and fares to and from work) with an assumed 
minimum standard of expenditure on food, fuel, light, clothing and cleaning 
materials ; and (ii) by comparing with a minimum standard of expenditure 
on food the balance out of housekeeping money theoretically available for food, 
after paying the assumed minimum on non-food items in (i) plus voluntary 
insurances and regular hire-purchase instalments. The first, the usual type 
of measurement adopted in social surveys, was said to take “less account 
of actualities ’’ and the second was “a more realistic measure of the standard 
of sufficiency of the family’’. But it was acknowledged that both these 
methods could be criticized, though the second to a lesser extent, for “ ignor- 
ing certain types of necessary expenditure, such as that on household utensils, 
medical treatment, and holidays, as well as expenditure on tobacco, beer, 
newspapers, and recreation, which are, to say the least of it, customary” 
(Pp. 47). 

The second method, although open to many of the criticisms expressed 
above, gives prominence to expenditure on food as a criterion of poverty. 
In future, it would seem reasonable to accept such a criterion, with certain 
qualifications, simply because nutritional needs are more susceptible of 
measurement than clothing, fuel and other needs. 

The following procedure might be justifiable in future surveys: (i) The 
collection of data relating to the food consumption and expenditure as well 
as the income of working-class households ; (ii) The comparison-of this data, 
assembled according to constitution of household and income group, with 
a scale of nutritive needs, such as that in the Report of the Committee on 
Nutrition of the British Medical Association, 1950; (iii) The isolation, from 
all those securing minimum nutrition, of, say, the 25 per cent in the various 
household groups who achieve it on the smallest incomes, or rather, the 


: + “ To (the advertiser) a bride is not a young woman on the edge of a great adventure ; she 
is a conditioned consumer who, by buying the right cosmetics and right brassiere has captured 
her man, and who, when she returns from her honeymoon, will go into the grocer’s and auto- 
matically recite those branded names which have been the most loudly dinned into her ears 
for the last twenty-one years.”—The Shocking History of Advertising, E. S. Turner, 1952, p. 12. 
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smallest incomes less one or two fixed involuntary overheads, such as rent 
and compulsory insurances. The average total expenditure of these house- 
holds, less the overheads, according to their different sizes, can be taken 
as the poverty line. 

Such a standard may be justified on the ground that it is, in fact, attained 
by a fair proportion of working-class people, and is therefore realistic. It 
would obviate the need for subjective decisions about the sums of money 
required for clothing, fuel and light and so on. Inevitably, a subjective 
element remains, and this is involved in the choice of the proportion of work- 
ing-class households whose members have an adequate diet and whase spend- 
ing is to be considered in fixing the standard. But this element need not 
be obtrusive, particularly if the choice is made with full knowledge of the 
budgetary patterns of different families, and with full knowledge of the 
dispersion, and the reasons for the dispersion, around the budgetary mean 
of each income and household group. 

Part of the information essential to the application of this method is 
already obtained in the course of the National Food Survey. The latest 
Report on this, for 1951 [18], analyses the adequacy of diet by social class, 
but the classes are rather broadly defined,? and the diet and expenditure of 
those in the lowest income group is not set out in any detail. A great deal 
of information about family budgets will issue from the new survey of house- 
hold expenditure being made at present by the Ministry of Labour. It is 
to be hoped that this will be tabulated by household size and constitution, 
for each income group. 

It is true that the method suggested is basically a method of measuring 
the extent of malnutrition not attributable to wasteful spending, but I think 
it would give the fairest index of poverty, particularly if the results gained 
by its use were correlated with other findings based on standards of over- 
crowding, household amenities, education and so on. 


THE LEVEL OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


The different approach which has been urged has an important bearing 
on the standards adopted in social policy for benefit payments. Lord Bever- 
idge, in his Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services, formulated a sub- 
sistence standard very similar to the poverty lines used in the social surveys 
before the war, as a reasonable way of fixing benefit rates. This was generally 
regarded as the ‘‘ central idea ” of the Beveridge Plan. [19,20] Lord Beveridge 
has himself reaffirmed this point in recent months. The National Assistance 
scales are determined by means of a similar standard, and although the 
National Insurance scales fall short of the Beveridge standard, they are still 


1 The sample was divided into the following income groups: {20 and over per week (1 per 
cent of the population), £13-{20 (2 per cent), £8-£13 (13 per cent), £4 10s.-{8 (64 per een, 
and under £4 10s. per week (20 per cent). 
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in principle related to it. Neither the Labour nor the Conservative Party 
has explicitly abandoned this principle. 

Whether, in fact, the subsistence basis for benefit payments should be 
accepted by the nation in the future is one of the fundamental questions that 
will have to be faced by Parliament next year when the quinquennial review 
of social security is considered. The adoption of a true subsistence minimum 
would add greatly to the costs of the scheme. It is true that in recent years 
an increasing number of people have received wages during sickness and 
have entered superannuation schemes, and income from the social security 
services in times of adversity may therefore be less important now than it 
was. For short periods of unemployment or sickness people seem to manage 
quite well, because, apart from insurance payments, they frequently get 
deferred wages, trade union allowances and P.A.Y.E. refunds, and need to 
purchase few items of clothing or household materials. (Large families 
should not be included in this category.) There would appear to be a case 
for two scales, one for a short and one for a long period of need. It may be 
true, too, that payments to the old should be lower than those to other people 
in continuing need, but this is a matter for further inquiry. In any event, 
the acceptance of a standard such as the pre-war poverty line or the Beveridge 
subsistence minimum implies that poor working-class people should and could 
live as social scientists and administrators think they should live. There has 
been little attempt to discuss the distinction between “‘ luxuries ” and “‘ neces- 
sities ” in terms of economic and social sanctions for spending behaviour, nor 
in terms of individual and class differences. And there has been no attempt 
to distinguish between the humanly attainable and the desirable in the pattern 
of family budgets. 


I have tried to set out the difficulties of arriving at a satisfactory standard 
for measuring poverty, which can be used in social surveys, and the diffi- 
culties of eliminating class judgments from that standard. The conclusion 
seems to be that the problem of whether or not a family is in poverty is best 
decided by finding whether its expenditure, save for one or two involuntary 
overheads, such as rent and compulsory insurances, is less than that which 
actually secures minimum nutrition for a large number of working-class 
families. 
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Current Notes 


Arrangements have been made whereby the Technical Information and 
Documents Unit (T.I.D.U.) of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research will, on the Editor’s recommendation, accept custody of research 
papers, particularly those touching industry, for which, on account of their 
length, there is insufficient space in this journal. This mainly concerns 
ancillary material which, being inessential to the general reader, need not 
occupy journal space; or possibly, a complete paper of highly-specialized © 
interest. It is intended that specialist workers interested should have access 
to deposited material either in the Reading Room of T.I.D.U. or by loan 
from the Unit at Cunard House, 15, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


A report of the meetings at the Second World Congress of Sociology, held 
in Liége, 1953, is published in the current issue of the International Social 
Science Bulletin (Vol. V1, No. 1). Copies of the Bulletin can be obtained at 
the reduced price of 4s. 6d. from the International Sociological Association, 
13 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 

The Transactions of the Second World Congress of Sociology are to be 
published in October 1954 (in two volumes). Further details of the publication 
can be obtained from the International Sociological Association. 











Palaeolithic Religion and the Principle 
of Social Evolution 
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culture begins with the arrival of modern man during the last glaciation. 

It replaced the far simpler Mousterian culture of the Neanderthal aborigi- 
nals, and in a few restricted areas in south-west Europe, where conditions 
were most favourable to a hunting life, it produced the earliest known monu- 
ments of mural art in caves and rock-shelters. These first paintings and 
engravings are of the greatest value for the spiritual history of mankind. 
But their interpretation in the light of the traditions of recently surviving 
hunting peoples meets with special difficulties. It can only be conclusive 
where works of art identical in style and content with the ancient works 


I: THE archaeological record of Europe the upper palaeolithic hunting 


can be related to the rituals and beliefs and to the social structure of a modern. 


group with the same technology and conditions of life as the ancient hunters, 
a combination of factors found only in the case of the Bushmen who flourished 
in the rich game-lands of South Africa until they were exterminated in the 
1860’s. Unfortunately what is known of their rituals and beliefs is based in 
the main on the statements of a few survivors of those massacres, whereas 
the Australians, whose traditions are far more fully documented, lack pre- 
cisely what is essential to establish the antiquity of those traditions: a form 
of art comparable to the life-like imagery in the European caves. The sur- 
viving Bushman records are, however, richer than is commonly believed, and 
for the problem to be considered in this paper a brief article entitled ‘‘ A 
Glimpse into the Mythology of the Maluti Bushmen” which J. M. Orpen 
published in July 1874 in the Cape Monthly Magazine has proved especially 
revealing. It contains eight stories a young Bushman named Qing told Orpen 
in explanation of the paintings in the rock-shelter sanctuaries of his own 
recently exterminated tribe. Of those paintings Orpen wrote that they were 
“not always fit for publication’, but he did at least reproduce some details 
including men wearing antelope masks and others with large tails. They are 
men who have died and now live in rivers, where they tame elands and snakes, 
Qing said, adding that ‘“‘ they were spoilt at the same time as the elands and 
by the dance of which you have seen paintings’’. It was a circular dance of 
138 
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men and women following each other all night long, and Qing said Cagn, the 
Creator, “ gave us the song of this dance, and told us to dance it, and people 
would die from it, and he would give charms to raise them again’”’. Those 
spoilt by this dance fell down and became “as if mad and sick ’’, and blood 
gushed from their noses, until they were revived by the secret charms known 
only to the “initiated men of that dance”’. 

“Where is Cagn ?’’ asked Orpen, and Qing answered, “ We don’t know, 
but the elands do. Have you not hunted and heard his cry, when the elands 
suddenly start and run to his call? Where he is, elands are in draves, like 
cattle,’’ and in reply to Orpen’s further question when the elands were spoilt, 
Qing told the tale which is printed in full at the end of this article. It is a 
creation myth, but its structure is essentially dramatic and describes the 
action of a ritual dance, the origin and purpose of which it explains. 

There are seven scenes: (1) Cagn, the ancestor of the Bushmen, known 
from the contemporary records of Bleek and Lloyd [1] to have been conceived 
in the shape of the Mantis, “creates ’”’ their favourite game, the eland, by 
begetting it and finding out its name; but the work of creation is not com- 
pleted until the thing created is made fit for the use of men, and this Cagn 
does by (2) working out the correct tactics and finding the right weapon 
(arrow poison) for hunting the game, (3) the sons spoil Cagn’s work by killing 
the eland-calf, but are overcome with remorse, when they discover “ that it 
was his”’ ; (4) Cagn punishes them in a manner which was represented in 
the dances by feigned death and nose-bleeding; but then (5) he restores 
the culprit’s life, and in the reconciliation that follows Cagn, Coti his wife, 
and their sons all join in repeating the act of creation ; after which (6) the 
father shows the sons how to hunt the elands so that they shall never lack 
meat ; yet (7) he still says that “‘ he must make them feel sore ’’—“ in sorrow 
shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life ”.[2] 

The manifest purpose of the ritual to which this myth relates was thus 
food-magic enacted by the hunters in the hope of ensuring the fertility of the 
game and success in the chase. Its two chief elements were sex- and killing- 
rites repeated in various symbolic forms. In the myth Coti’s mysterious 
conception of the eland-calf and later the churning of its blood in her pot 
thus symbolize a magic marriage, which was even more plainly re-enacted, 
in the dance, by the men and women following each other, a scene actually 
photographed by Passarge in the Kalahari Desert in 1897.[3] The killing 
motive similarly appears in the form of a magic hunt first attempted by Cagn 
himself, then accomplished by his sons, and finally re-enacted by the father 
and the sons together. But, curiously enough, the sons’ independent action 
is counted a crime, so that the killing also appears in the second form of the 
retribution exacted from the sons by the father, and it was only in this derived 
form that it seems to have been re-enacted in the particular dance to which 
Qing referred. In the rock-shelter paintings, however, mimic hunts as well 
as the nose-bleeding and feigned death of the masked dancers are represented. 

The whole complex of dance, song, myth and paintings thus appears as 
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an elaborate day-dream in which the Bushmen dramatized their wishes for 
abundant food in a form scarcely less fantastic than the dreams that haunt 
our sleep. But before this simple food-magic hypothesis (and all it implies 
for the origin of religion) can be accepted as a sufficient explanation of these 
rituals, it is necessary to account for certain details in the evidence which 
suggest that here, as in the case of real dreams, the obvious, manifest ex- 
planation cannot be the sole, or even the most important meaning of the situa- 
tion. Quite apart from Qing’s own explicit hint that there were deeper 
“secrets ’’ known only to “ the initiated men of that dance’’, it is surely 
pertinent to ask how a people living in a country amply stocked with game, 
who were not only supremely skilled in hunting but who also killed their 
victims with a savage glee [4] could ever have come to associate the feelings 
of uneasiness and guilt with the action of hunting which the expression 
“‘ feeling sore’’ implies and which came to a head in frenzied self-abasement 
in the nose-bleeding dance? Similarly, in the myth, while the father might 
reasonably feel annoyed that his sons had succeeded where he had failed, 
his savage reprisal and, above all, the sons’ meek admission of their own 
guilt are surely out of all proportion to their offence. I suggest, therefore, 
that the key to the whole situation should be sought in an offence which 
really merited those reactions and which was, for that reason, too shocking 
to be admitted openly and frankly in the myth. The ostensible and publicly 
proclaimed purpose of this myth and ritual would thus serve the same sub- 
ordinate function as the manifest meaning in dreams, namely to act as a 
legitimate cover for motives the dreamer cannot admit even to himself. That 
such hidden motives were at work is shown here, as in dreams, by the incon- 
sistencies of the rationalization offered. To discover what they were one 
must turn to other, less crucial contexts in which the inhibiting censorship 
may be less alert, in the hope of discovering (1) some hints of an action, 
however fantastically disguised, that would really justify the father’s wrath, 
and (2) a reasonable motive for that action. 

(1) Turning for a clue to Qing’s other tales, one is struck by his reference 
to the Thorns, who were dwarfs and who are called ‘“ Cagn-Cagn ” : 

And Cagn found them fighting together, and he went to separate them, and they 
all turned upon him and killed him, and the biting ants helped them, and ate Cagn 
up ; but after a time they and the dwarfs collected his bones, and put them together, 
and tied his head on, and these went stumbling home... . 

With this should be compared an even weirder story recorded by Bleek 
and Lloyd, how the Mantis cheated the children by pretending to be a dead 
hartebeest, ‘‘ because he wished that the children should cut him up”. The 
children jumped for joy, when they found him, shouting: ‘‘ Our hartebeest ! 
we shall have great meat.” They broke off stone knives, skinned the hartebeest 
and cut it up. But the hartebeest’s shoulder, placed on a bush, “ arose by 
itself . . . and placed itself nicely on the bush ”’, the other shoulder “‘ sat upon 
a soft portion of the bush, as it felt that the bush pricked it’’. The harte- 
beest’s head, carried by a child on its back, began to whisper to the child. 
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The child looked round and screamed, “‘ the hartebeest has winked at me with 
the hartebeest’s eye!’’ They dropped the pieces and ran. But the flesh 
sprang together: the head joined itself to the neck, the neck to the spine, the 
spine to the back, and the thighs, chest, ribs, and shoulder blades all sprang 
forwards and, joined themselves together as the Mantis, now a man again, 
raced the children, “ while he jogged with his shoulder blade’’. When the 
children got home, breathless, their parents said to them: “ You are those 
who went and cut up the old man ‘ Tinderbox-Owner ’.’’ 

Dwarfs, little people, who are called ‘‘ Cagn-Cagn ” are, surely, children 
of Cagn. And the children’s excuse in the other tale—‘“ he wanted us to cut 
him up ’’—recalls the attitude of people who hunt because the fox enjoys it. 
In that tale, moreover, the mythical ancestor actually assumes the form of 
the game, thus recalling the statement in the creation myth that the sons 
could not kill the elands ‘‘ because Cagn was in their bones”. All this sug- 
gests that the father had somehow become identified with the game, and 
that it was therefore Cagn whom the sons attempted to kill—a motive, how- 
ever disguised, which would really merit Cagn’s wrath and the sons’ remorse. 

(2) What could have caused these tensions? There is a curious reci- 
procity in several of Qing’s stories which appear to be told first from the 
point of view of one of the chief parties concerned, and a second time from 
that of the other. The story of the dwarfs is thus balanced by another about 
giants. While Cagn is the victim of the rebellious “little people” in the 
former, his son Cogaz is the giant-fighting hero in the other tale. Nor could 
there be a more apt description of the bogeys which fear of the father is 
liable to conjure up in the imagination of little boys at a certain crisis in 
their emotional development, than Qing’s account of those giants: they car- 
tied battle-axes and were painted with large phalluses, moreover, ‘‘ they were 
cannibals, they cut people’s heads off, they killed women and drew the blood 
out of their noses”. But at this point the censoring conscience which 
repressed precisely these feelings of fear and hostility for the father in the 
creation myth and disguised them in the two other tales, again intervened, 
so that Cagn was openly identified, in this tale, not with these ogres born of 
childish fears, but with the compensating image of the powerful, wise and 
kindly elder (or good fairy) who invariably comes to the hero’s aid in such 
fantasies. The story continues : 

Cagn sent Cogaz to their (i.e. the giants’) residence to deliver a woman from 

them, and he lent him his tooth. His toothache had told him to send Cogaz . 
The giants attacked Cogaz several times, but he used to get on the tooth of Cagn 
and it grew up to a great height, and they could not reach him. He used to cook 
his food up there, and then he used to play on his reed flute, and this put them to 
sleep ; and he would go on, and they would wake up, follow him, and he would 
get up on the tooth again. At last, when they continued attacking him, he killed 
some of them with poisoned arrows... 

Cagn’s method of aiding his son points unmistakably to the hidden 
toot of the latter’s hostility for and fear of him: Cogaz envies the father’s 
sexual potency and wants to be as big as he, and in his wish-dream he makes 
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the good father, Cagn, gratify those desires by lending him his tooth. Thus 
the conflict is resolved, and, just as in the concluding part of the tale about 
the dwarfs (which I omitted from my quotation) Cogaz restores poor Cagn’s 
bones to life and helps him drive the wicked, pricking thorn-children away, 
so now Cagn, the good, turns his kaross and sandals into wild dogs and sets 
them on the giants, thus banishing his own wicked and devouring ogre- 
double from his son’s imagination. Qing’s story thus exemplifies the am- 
bivalent emotions with which children regard their parents at a certain stage 
of their sexual development, emotions to which a host of similarly contrasted 
ogres and kindly fathers, witches and fairy-godmothers in the folklore of other 
nations also owe their origin. 

Vitally important, as they are in one form or another in all known cul- 
tures, these emotional conflicts ultimately revolve around the question who 
may and who may not marry whom. This point is elucidated by two further 
tales told by Qing. The first concerns Cagn’s daughter who “ became cross 
because her father had scolded her, and she ran away to destroy herself by 
throwing herself among the snakes. The snakes were also men, and their 
chief married her; and they ate snakes’ meat, but they gave her elands’ 
meat to eat, because the child of Cagn must eat no evil thing.’”’ Cagn, who 
“used to know things that were far off”, nevertheless disapproved of the 
match. So he lent Cogaz his tooth again, ‘‘ to make him strong ”’, and sent 
him off with his young men to the snakes to bring the girl back. After a 
fight, during which the snakes caused a great flood in the land, a reconciliation 
was effected : 
and Cagn sent Cogaz for them to come and turn from being snakes, and he told 
them to lie down, and he struck them with his stick, and as he struck each the 
body of a person came out, and the skin of a snake was left on the ground, and he 
sprinkled the skin with canna, and the snakes turned from being snakes, and they 
became his people. 

The same event is told in the second story from the point of view of 
Qwanciqutshaa, the serpent-chief, who used te live alone, we are told, because 
“women would not have him’’. The girl, however, fell in love with him 
because he saved her from a baboon (another group to whom Cagn’s people 
felt almost as hostile as to the giants, as Qing pointed out elsewhere). But 
the young men, who wanted to marry the girl, hated Qwanciqutshaa and 
poisoned his food, ‘‘ and the blood gushed from his nose’. So he turned 
into a snake and threw himself into the river. “ And there were villages 
down there and young women, and they wanted to catch Qwanciqutshaa ; 
but he . . . said ‘ No it is through women I was killed’, and he eluded and 
threatened them, and they all ran away.” But the girl lured him to her hut 
with charms, and when he had cast off his serpent-skin and fallen asleep, she 
seized the skin and burnt it, “‘ and they remained there three days”. Then 
he killed an eland and sprinkled charms: 


and all the elands that had died became alive again, and some came with the 
assegais sticking in them, which had been stuck by those people who wanted to 
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kill him, And he took out the assegais, a whole bundle, and they remained in his 
place; and it was a place enclosed with hills and precipices, and there was one 
pass, and it was constantly filled with freezingly cold mist, so that none could 
through it, and those men all remained outside, and they ate sticks at last and 
died of hunger... , 


Then it was the serpent-chief who sent for the girl’s people, “ and they 
stayed with him, and the place smelt of meat”. As in the last tale, the 
snake-folk and the eland-folk thus intermarried and formed one people. But 
here, where the hero is no longer Cagn, but his son-in-law, a murder from 
jealousy is openly alluded to, and the culprits actually suffer the punishment 
Cagn threatened to inflict on the sons in the creation myth: the game eludes 
them and they die of hunger. The marriage between the serpent-chief and 
the eland-girl, on the contrary, led to an enlargement of the peacefully 
co-operating social group and to prosperity : the game was fruitful for them. 

The meaning of the whole complex of myth and ritual recorded by Orpen 
would thus appear to be as follows: it was food magic, the success of which 
was conditional upon and, as it were, the reward for the strict observance 
of the taboo on incest. That taboo is the ‘“ primal law’’ of human society 
(as Atkinson called it) [5], because it compels men to seek their mates out- 
side their own lineage. But this extension of social solidarity is bought only 
at the cost of profound emotional conflicts. Unknown to the lower animals, 
and therefore a great cultural achievement, it implies a repression of love, 
and of the aggressiveness that springs from jealousy, in the forms in which 
children first experience them, that is to say, in relation to their parents. 
To master the deeply rooted conflicts which spring from these inhibitions 
remains even in our own culture the most difficult task all children must 
accomplish in growing up. It is not therefore difficult to imagine how intense 
and prolonged the struggles must have been through which these inhibitions 
first came to be enforced, nor to understand the emotional frenzy manifested 
in the Bushman rites (as in those of the Australians) as an echo of these 
conflicts. 

In these rites, in short, two elementary desires were dramatized: the 
legitimate wish for food and the still uninhibited sex impulses as children 
first experience them. The manifest and the hidden meanings of these rites 
necessarily correspond, because the lawful food magic had to provide a morally 
acceptable form in which the unlawful impulses could be brought to the sur- 
face and “‘ purged ”’ in Aristotle’s sense of the word. The unbearable tension 
springing from the anti-social urges of incest and parricide was thus released 
in the sex and killing rites, and the manifest meaning of those rites as magic 
ensuring abundance for the community expressed the joyful relief appropriate 
to a festival of forgiveness and reconciliation. Hence the contrasting emotions 
displayed during the ceremonies—terror turning into jubilation—and hence, 
too, the taboos which were attached to the game in one form or another and 
which can have no other meaning than that of a punishment (“‘ feeling sore ’’) 
for the aggression that has been transferred from the father to his symbolic 
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substitute, the totem: “ the game would not die, if we did not show respect 
to it’, said the Bushmen. 

The primary function of this ritual was thus to provide a sanction for 
the moral law in which the solidarity of the community is rooted. Hence 
its importance in the initiation ceremonies: the eland bull dance witnessed 
by Passarge and again as late as 1921 by Miss Dorothea Bleek [6] was, in 
fact, an initiation rite for girls, and Passarge also reported that in the dances, 
which the boys were taught while they were being prepared for their-initia- 
tion, the movements of the males of various animal-species during their 
sexual displays were similarly imitated. As a means of inculcating the com- 
munity’s moral values in each rising generation this hunters’ ritual thus con- 
forms to Durkheim’s theory of the sacred as essentially social, in contrast to 
magic which may also pursue private and even anti-social ends,[7] a theory 
which Jane Harrison adopted in her profound analysis of the ritual origins 
of art.[8] But Qing’s stories (and the Australian evidence) also show that 
the observance of this moral law was felt to be indispensable to the proper 
working of the natural order as well: the game would not be fruitful and 
evade the hunters, or, to use Qing’s term, it would be “ spoilt ”’, if this moral 
taboo were broken. This natural order that can be “ spoilt” is equated in 
the creation myth with a world “ made fit for the use of men”’, that is to 
say, technologically mastered. The ancestor who “invented snares and 
weapons ” was thus justly revered as the “ creator’ of this world. But since 
co-operation was necessary for the use of these improved techniques, the 
moral taboo which ensured it was the essential key-stone in this act of creation. 
Hence this religious (as distinct from strictly technological) conception of the 
“‘ universe as a moral and social order”’ cannot simply be interpreted, with 
Durkheim, as a projection of society into external nature. Its origin is more 
aptly described by Radcliffe-Brown, who holds that “in the fashioning of 
culture, external nature, so called, comes to be incorporated in the social 
order as an essential part of it’’. [9] Apart from such natural forces as the 
Rain and the Seasons, the aspect of nature with which a hunting people is 
most intimately concerned is the game. At this stage the dual character of 
a moral law which is at the same time conceived to be a law of nature is 
therefore most fittingly expressed by the symbolic notion of kinship between 
the human group and the game. That notion, and the ritual centred in the 
game which expresses it, I take to be the essence of totemism, not the highly 
sophisticated elaboration of this notion which is found, for example, among 
the Arunta. The two chief elements which appear in the art and mythology 
of the Bushmen as fundamental to this totemic ritual are, as we have seen, 
a ritual marriage and a ritual hunt. To prove that they are original features 
of this totemic cult, and not late elaborations of it, one must turn to the 
earliest evidence concerning the spiritual beliefs of a fully developed hunting 
culture which the archaeological record provides: the upper palaeolithic cave 
art of south-west Europe. 

The most convincing hunting imagery is in the cave of Montespan. [10] 
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The well-known headless bear was a dummy to which the skull, found on 
the ground, was once attached and, possibly, the pelt too. The whole arrange- 
ment recalls the ‘“ hunters’ altars” or trophies certain modern primitives 
make of the remains of the game itself, and a small engraved bone from 
Raymonden illustrates just such a scene. The Montespan bear thus marks 
the transition between such trophies and the representation of the game 
in art. The same gallery contains the remains of some other clay figures 
which were torn to pieces in the rites and therefore probably no longer 
dummies, but the next step is more clearly shown in another chamber deeper 
down in this cave, where a group of horses running through a stockade towards 
a pitfall is traced on the clay wall. One is reminded of Cagn teaching his 
sons how to drive elands, for these horses are pitted with holes made by the 
weapons of the dancers whose footprints are still to be seen on the once muddy 
floor : as they are the prints of adolescents the performance was most probably 
an initiation rite. 

In these examples, where-clay was used, the image itself could be des- 
troyed as part of the rite, but when the game was engraved or painted on the 
hard rock-face two alternatives were possible. Either the action of killing 
the game could also be illustrated, as in the bisons or horses with arrows 
sticking in their sides, at Montespan, Niaux or Lascaux,[11] a line of develop- 
ment that culminates in the great hunting scenes of the East Spanish sites.[12] 
Alternatively the action could be confined to the mimic dance, and the image 
isolated from it, as a symbolic “ portrait’ of the game, as in the Franco- 
Cantabrian caves with their vivid, large-scale paintings of single animals. 
Most of the monuments I have mentioned are Magdalenian, but the wounded 
horses at Lascaux are Aurignacian, as are the horses linked with hand-prints, 
which suggest a similar idea, at Pech-Merle and Altamira. To this early 
period also belong the first illustrations of men with animal masks which are 
further proof of the similarity between the European and Bushman rites, 
and of which the Magdalenian examples at Les Trois Fréres and on a bone 
from Lourdes are the most vivid.[13] 

The sex rites, on the other hand, are illustrated by the masked human 
couples shown, at Les Combarelles and elsewhere,[14] in exactly the same 
position as the men and women in the Bushman dances, and by animal couples, 
such as the bisons of Tuc d’Audubert. But sexual imagery is all pervading 
from the first. The migration of the Gravettians from Lake Baikal to the 
Atlantic seaboard is marked by the “ Venus’ figurines which tend to be 
replaced at later stations (notably la Ferrassie in the Vézére valley, where the 
whole development is documented) [15] by more or less conventionalized 
symbols of the vagina or by pregnant animals. Most telling among these 
allusions is, however, the siting of the sanctuaries in caves. What a “ kloof 
enclosed with hills and precipices ’’ was to the Bushmen, the cave was to the 
northern hunters: the magic womb in which the fertility of the totem was 
maintained. To these sacred sites only the initiated could penetrate. To enter 
the Montespan cave, for example, one must dive beneath an overhanging © 
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rock through an ice-cold stream, just as Qwanciqutshaa’s “ place” was 
protected by a “ narrow pass filled with freezingly cold mist’. Nor are we 
left in any doubt, in the light of the evidence quoted, concerning the rituals 
of creation which took place in these sacred enclosures. They are also, more- 
over, vividly illustrated in post-glacial settings by paintings or engravings in 
which a man and a woman are linked by a line which is then carried around 
them, like a cave or stone-circle. Such “ marriage-rites ’’, as the Abbé Breuil 
has called them, are illustrated at Las Figuras with a delightful flock of deer, 
at Ain Doua in Libya in the midst of cattle, on a rock at Cowan in New 
South Wales in association with fish, and on the shore of Lake Onega in North 
Russia with swans and elks, to mention only a few scattered examples.[16] 

Any doubts that may still remain concerning the insoluble connection 
between the hunting and sex rites of the palaeolithic hunters are finally removed 
by a group of monuments from which I select three from different areas and 
periods. In a huge “ macaroni’’ pattern traced on a clay ceiling at Pech- 
Merle a hunter and several women resembling the Gravettian figurines are 
entangled together with mammoths and other animals; on a carved Mag- 
dalenian bone from La Madelaine a bear is combined with male and female 
sex organs; and- lastly, in a microlithic setting in the Atlas Mountains, a 
hunter linked to a woman while shooting game is twice engraved on a rock 
near the Oasis of Tiout.[17] 

In France and North Spain this life-like hunters’ art vanished with the 
end of the glaciation, when the spread of the forests compelled the hunters 
to revert to a food-gathering existence, to be replaced for a time by abstract 
signs of the Azilian pebbles which are comparable to the abstract art of the 
Arunta in the arid centre of Australia. But in the rest of Spain the process 
of conventionalization was far more gradual, and recognizable animal imagery 
and ritual scenes were still being painted in rock-shelters in this area as late 
as the Copper Age. These monuments of the so-called Third Spanish Style 
and also certain painted or engraved rock-sites in North Africa show that 
essential elements of the old hunters’ ritual, including the sacred hunt and 
the sacred marriage, survived among peoples who were already herdsmen or 
peasants and therefore no longer dependent on hunting for their livelihood. 
Since the interpretation of this ritual here put forward presupposes that it 
expressed the spiritual needs of hunting peoples, it is fortunate that a modern 
parallel exists in which it has similarly been adapted to the quite different 
needs of a peasant society and that the manner of this adaptation is now 
fully documented, thanks to the researches of M. Griaule and his associates.[18] 
The Dogon who live on the edge of the Bandiagara plateau south of the great 
Niger bend still decorate rock-shelters near their villages with conventional 
representations of animals, mostly in red ochre, which are very like the picto- 
grams of the Third Spanish Style. These people live by cultivating millet 
and some other crops, and the men only hunt when their work is done. Their 
religion is a peasant cult expressed in their sowing and harvesting festivals 
conducted by the chief who is deemed to be a reincarnation of the tribal 
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ancestor. With this main religion of the Dogon, expressing their aspirations 
as peasants, the rock-shelters and the paintings in them are not, however, 
connected. The shelters are the sanctuaries of a separate and even rival © 
cult which is confined to the secret society of the men. This society reflects 
the division of the Dogon social structure on sex and occupational lines. 
Since each village is as a rule occupied by a single patrilineal and exogamic 
kinship group, the women, who come from other villages, are “ strangers ”’, 
and the smiths and leather-workers, who are organized in separate endogamic 
craft-clans, are also excluded from the secret men’s society. That society 
which all other men join on initiation is known as “ The Masks”’, and its 
members are deemed to be “ hunters”, while all women are suspected of 
being “‘ witches”. Every four years the Masks perform dances at a great 
festival which is celebrated to raise the mourning for the dead. Some time 
before the festival the initiated men go to their shelter, where each makes 
the mask he will wear at the dances. It generally represents some animal, 
and it would be dangerous for the dancer to wear it before he had painted 
the ‘‘ portrait’ of this mask on the shelter wall. The purpose of this, and 
of the dances, is to assuage the spirits of the animals the dancer has killed 
since the last festival, so that, in effect, all ghosts, both animal and human, 
are laid by these rites. The paintings, in particular, are believed to provide 
a safe residence for the spirits of the beasts (or rather for their surviving 
dangerous potency, their “ myama’’). 

But there is a deeper secret, known only to the elders of the mask- 
sgciety : the power of the dead to harm the living was delegated to them 
by the mask-ancestor whose spirit resides in a huge wooden serpent, known 
as the “Grand Mask” or “ Mother of the Masks”, from which all other 
masks derive their sanctity. It is kept in a separate shelter and renewed 
with solemn rites every sixty years. This mask-ancestor is believed to have 
been the first Dogon who died (for here, as elsewhere, the “ early race”’ is 
deemed immortal), and he died because of the “‘ disobedience ” of the young 
men, when he found them dancing with the forbidden “ red fibres’. Seeing 
this, he cursed them, turned into a serpent and died. Red fibre skirts are 
still attached to the masks and considered to be the true source of their 
dangerous magic power. They represent the fibre-garments given by the 
Creator to his wives, the Ant and the Termite, one of which was stolen by 
a bird-of-prey and eventually lost in a forest. A woman found this fibre- 
skirt and took it to her hut, and while she possessed it “‘ the women com- 
manded the men”. The men therefore stole the red fibres from this woman 
and have treasured them ever since as the source of their power. Even 
today women are only allowed to witness the masked dances from a distance 
and, significantly enough, the men are under exactly the same taboos, with 
regard to the opposite sex, as menstruating women, while they are making 
or wearing the masks. For the men the red fibres were thus a means of 
usurping the magic power universally believed among primitive peoples to 
reside in the blood, a belief which must surely also have influenced the choice 
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of red ochre for the rock paintings, as a cosmetic, and in the funeral rites in 
ancient and modern times. 

The function of this modified version of the old hunters’ ritual in the 
peasant society of the Dogon is thus to reinforce the authority of the men 
in their patrilineal kinship structure, and in their villages political authority, 
in fact, rests in the main with the elders of the mask-society, while the duties 
of the chief are primarily concerned with the agricultural rites. The labile 
relations between these two cults are rationalized in a myth according to 
which the mask-ancestor, though the first Dogon to die, was actually the son 
of the /ebe-ancestor, who is reincarnated in the tribal chief. But the strange 
beliefs associated with the mask-cult also prove its derivation from the old 
hunting religion, and the fact that the paintings do not illustrate the dances, 
but serve as “ portraits of the masks ”, may well be part of this old heritage. 
This would explain the isolated animals depicted in the Franco-Cantabrian 
caves. Indeed, an engraving only recently discovered at Lascaux may 
represent a dancer in a fibre-mask, like those of the Dogon, as the Abbé 
Breuil suggests.[19] 

Two possible interpretations of this evidence and of its persistent echoes 
in later cultures may be suggested. To paraphrase a statement made by 
Bachofen in 1854: ‘ There are two roads to all knowledge. One is the slow 
and arduous road of rational demonstration. The other is instantaneous and 
overwhelming : an intuitive grasp of the truth under the impact of the ancient 
monuments themselves. Truths gained by the second road are far more vivid 
and colourful than the products of our reasoning.” [20] 

Myth, religion and art, which rely chiefly on images to transmit the truth, 
appeal similarly to our intuition and the problems raised by a comparative 
study of these subjects seem to find a ready answer in a new mythology, which 
has combined the symbolic imagery of the older mythologies in a synthesis 
appropriate to our time. The essential similarity of the rites and symbols 
which have consoled men in all religions, the link that binds the Totem— 
Ancestor to the Dying God, but also to King (Edipus and Hamlet, the in- 
sights which our own children, no less than the inventors of fairy-tales and the 
primitive story tellers, gain ‘in friendly chat with bird or beast ’’—all this 
is summarized in Jung’s doctrine of the archtypes and the collective uncon- 
scious,[21] to which many students of these matters are now greatly attracted. 

From such mythical thinking science differs because it approaches the 
truth simultaneously by both the roads Bachofen mentioned. It confronts 
the image with the reality by asking whether it works, for it is an act of 
creation that is only completed when the thing created is ‘“‘ made fit for the 
use of men ’’, as the Bushmen said. I suggest, therefore, that it is also worth 
trying to understand both the continuity and the origin of religious imagery, 
without recourse to the mythical symbol of a group mind, conscious or un- 
conscious, by examining the problem in the context of the scientific hypothesis 
of evolution. On this hypothesis man is linked to the lower animals in a con- 
tinuous process of development, so that social evolution is conceived as an 
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extension of biological evolution by other means. Ever since the extinction 
of Neanderthal Man all human beings have been members of a single species, 
Homo sapiens, aud are born, even today, as animals of that species. Social 
evolution therefore deals, not with organic change, but with the manifold 
patterns which the mental and physical behaviour of homo sapiens has assumed 
in different environments in the course of time. It begins with the first modi- 
fication homo sapiens was able to make in his biologically conditioned behaviour, 
and the formation of social groups that are both larger and more varied than 
the biological family or herd was its fundamental achievement. I have already 
pointed out that this would have been impossible without the repression and 
redirection of animal impulses which we call the incest taboo. The necessity 
of imposing this inhibition on every new generation of human beings in a form 
appropriate to the new type of society into which they are born suffices, in 
my opinion, to account for the continuity of the Totem Ancestor—Edipus— 
Hamlet pattern, and the differences between, say, Cagn and Hamlet at the 
same time, of course, provide a measure of man’s spiritual growth. But, as 
Darwin saw, a theory which links biological and social evolution also raises 
the question when and why it became necessary to modify the biologically 
conditioned pattern of the homo sapiens group in the first place.[22] 

It is, of course, erroneous to think of man emerging in a sudden leap 
complete with all his social virtues from some lower animal form. Since the 
animal within us is our abiding heritage, that transition has never, indeed, 
been completed at all. It is a process of exceedingly uneven development 
spread over an immensely long period during which men have modified their 
behaviour now in one sphere and now in another. The earliest change of 
which there is evidence occurred in the sphere of technology. By creating 
tools and improving them from time to time man altered the balance of power 
between himself and the rival species: Cagn made the animals fit for the use 
of men by “ creating snares and weapons’’. But there is no reason for assum- 
ing that the first tools made by men could not have been used efficiently in 
the type of grouping still found among the lower primates. Only when co- 
operation became necessary for the efficient use of a greatly improved equip- 
ment, for example in large-scale game drives, would the limitations of the 
biological group begin to make themselves felt. Permanent co-operation 
between men is impossible either when the unit-group consists of a single 
male, one or two females and their immature offspring, or in larger groups, 
such as those of the baboons studied by Zuckerman, which are thrown into 
anarchy about once a fortnight by ferocious sex fights between the dominant 
males and the “ bachelors ’’.[23] To enforce a modification of such deeply 
ingrained patterns of behaviour the contradiction between them and the co- 
operation needed to implement more efficient methods of obtaining food (for 
which the technical means had already been discovered) must have impressed 
itself on the minds of men over a long period, most probably under the 
pressure of hunger in a worsening climate. Noting Zeuner’s reference to the 
great importance of the improved Levallois flaking technique in producing the 
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first efficient meat-cutting and scraping tools,[24] one might regard the period 
which elapsed between its introduction and the beginning of the upper palaeo- 
lithic era as a time of tribulation during which this contradiction became 
more and more pressing until it was finally resolved. That it had been solved 
by the time the upper palaeolithic cultures began to flourish is evident from the 
character of their ritual as reflected in their art. And the extraordinary 
fact that the food rites could serve as a harmless, indeed beneficial outlet for 
the impulses of love and aggression which had then to be repressed as anti- 
social, would find a natural explanation, if this had been the sequence of events. 
Human society did not therefore, on this hypothesis, begin with the act 
of revolt to which our children still secretly aspire, while they are in the grip 
of the dipus conflict, but with its far more difficult sequel: the renunciation 
and redirection of natural impulses which put an end to what was virtually 
a state of perpetual revolt in the primate group. This way of looking at the 
matter may imply a shift in the emphasis generally placed on Freud’s theory, 
but the main burden of my argument was published forty years ago in Totem 
and Taboo (1913). Its foundation is the concept of development, as applied 
both to society and to the individuals of whom it is composed. Since society 
does not exist, except as a collective of individuals, social evolution can operate 
only through the modifications it imposes in different social patterns on the 
manner in which individuals develop. Here, as in biology, ontogenesis and 
phylogenesis are complementary aspects of a single process. But not until 
Freud had established the pattern of individual development in our own 
culture did students of social change begin to appreciate the full significance 
of the fact that there are children as well as adults in every society. Nor 
was it realized how deeply the spiritual values of any culture are involved 
in the task of helping its children to grow up from their original animal-state 
to mature participation in social life. But Freud also confirmed the observation 
made half a century earlier by Marx that no important advance is ever achieved 
before conditions are ripe for it. Individual maladjustment can be traced 
back time and again to some major problem with which the child was con- 
fronted before it was mature enough to face it. That is why Frazer’s final 
view of totemism is difficult to accept, for it implies a rational compact be- 
tween the branches of a primaeval kind of co-operative society, each pledging 
itself in the interests of increased efficiency to provide one kind of game for 
the exclusive benefit of the other branches.[25] Such a view is, in my opinion, 
incompatible with the stage of emotional development one must presume to 
have been reached at the time and, above all, with the fierce conflict of pas- 
sions which it is the function of the rites to subdue. And for the same reason 
the emphasis Miss Rachel Levy places on the concept of “ participation ’”’ in 
her profound analysis of the palaeolithic ritual seems unduly spiritual.[26] 
That the hunters’ attitude to their game may be expressed in terms 
of participation I am prepared to admit, but only on the level on which our 
children conceive that term, when, for example, they “‘ embody ”’ an admired 
creature’s strength and virtues in themselves by eating it. 
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This point of view by no means implies a denigration of our early ancestors. 
To have created the moral sanctions which enabled men to escape permanently 
from the pattern of group relations their biological heritage imposed on them, 
was a Cultural achievement without equal in the later development of mankind. 
What greater claim can there be to our gratitude than to have laid the founda- 
tions on which the whole splendid edifice of human culture and human spirit- 
uality could rise securely in later ages. But to attribute to its first awakening 
what belongs properly to its maturity is to reject the hypothesis of evolution 
in favour of the mythical concept of a Golden Age. 


APPENDIX 
Qinc’s TALE OF CAGN AND THE ELANDS 


(t) Cagn’s wife, Coti, took her husband’s knife and used it to sharpen a digging 
stick, and she dug roots to eat. When Cagn found she had spoiled his knife, he 
scolded her and said evil things should come to her. Upon this she conceived and 
brought forth a little eland’s calf in the fields, and she told her husband, and said 
she did not know what sort of a child it was, and he went to see it, and came back 
and told Coti to grind canna so that he might inquire what it was. She did so, and 
he went and sprinkled these charms on the animal, and asked it, “ Are you this 
animal? Are you that animal?” but it remained silent till he asked it, “‘ Are 
you an eland (tsha) ?”’, when it said “ Aaaa”’. 

(2) Then he took it and folded it in his arms, and went and got a gourd, in 
which he put it, and took it to a secluded kloof enclosed by hills and precipices, and 
left it to grow there. He was at that time making all animals and things, and making 
them fit for the use of men, and making snares and weapons. He made then the 
partridge and the striped mouse, and he made the wind in order that the game 
should smell up the wind,—so they run up the wind still. Cagn took three sticks 
and sharpened them, he threw one at the eland, and it*ran away, and he called it 
back, and he missed with each of them, and each time called it back, and then he 
went to his nephew to get arrow-poison, and he was away three days. 

(3) While he was away his sons Cogaz and Gewi went out with the young men 
to hunt, and they came upon the eland their father had hidden, and they did not 
know about it. It was a new animal. Its horns had just grown, and they tried 
to encircle it and stab it, and it always broke through the circle and afterwards 
came back and lay in the same place. At last, while it was asleep, Gewi, who could 
throw well, pierced it, and they cut it up and took the meat and blood home ; but 
after they had cut it up they saw the snares and traps of Cagn, and knew it was his, 
and they were afraid. 

(4) And Cagn came back on the third day and saw the blood on the ground where 
it had been killed, and he was very angry, and he came home and told Gewi he 
would punish him for his presumption and disobedience, and he pulled off his nose 
and flung it into the fire. 

(5) But he said, “ No! I shall not do that ”, so he put the nose on again, and 
he said, ‘‘ Now begin to try to undo the mischief which you have done, for you have 
spoilt the elands when I was making them fit for use ’’, so he told him to take the 
eland’s blood and put it in a pot and churn it . . . and he scattered the blood, and 
it turned into snakes, and they went abroad, and Cagn told him not to make frightful 
things, and he churned again and scattered the blood, and it turned into hartebeests, 
and they ran away, and his father said, “‘ I am not satisfied ; this is not yet what 
I want; you can’t do anything. Throw the blood out! Coti, my wife! cleanse 
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this pot and bring more blood from the little paunch where they put it, and churn 
it’, and she did so, and they added the fat from the heart, and she churned it, and 
he sprinkled it, and the drops became bull elands ; and these surrounded them and 
pushed them with their horns, and he said ‘‘ You see how you have spoilt the elands ”, 
and he drove those elands away ; and then they churned and produced eland cows, 
and then they churned and produced multitudes of elands, and the earth was covered 
with them. 

(6) And he told Gewi: ‘‘ Go and hunt them and try to kill one, that is now 
your work, for it was you who spoilt them ”’, and Gewiran and did his best, and came 
back panting and footsore and worn out ; and he hunted again next day, and was 
unable to kill any. They were able to run away because Cagn was in their bones. 
Then Cagn sent Cogaz to turn the elands back towards him, and Cagn shouted and 
the elands came running close past him, and he threw assegais and killed three bulls, 
and then he sent Cogaz to hunt, and he gave him a blessing, and he killed two, and 
then he sent Gewi, and he killed one. 

(7) That day game were given to men to eat, and this is the way they were spoilt 
and became wild. Cagn said he must punish them for trying to kill the thing he 
made which they did not know, and he must make them feel sore. 


NOTES 


. Specimens of Bushman Folklore, 1911. 

. Genesis, 11, 17. 

. Die Buschmanner der Kalahari, 1907. 

. Cf. Stow’s references to the final scenes of slaughter in huge game-drives, The 
Native Races of South Africa, 1908, or Passarge’s vivid description of the massacre of 
the bull-frogs at the beginning of the rainy season. 

5. Cf. A. Lang and Ackinson: Social Origins and the Primal Law, 1903. 

6. Cf. D. Bleek: The Naron, 1928, and Passarge, op. cit. 

7. Cf. E. Durkheim: The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, Eng. ed., 1915. 

8. Ancient Art and Ritual, 2nd ed., 1918; cf. also Epilegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion, 1921, for the author’s acknowledgment of her indebtedness to Durkheim, Freud 
and Jung. * 

9g. Cf. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown: The Sociological Theory of Totemism (1929), Taboo 
(1939) and Religion and Society (1945), reprinted in Structure and Function in Primitive 
Society, 1952. ’ 

10. Cf. F. Tombe and G. Dubuc: Le Centre Préhistorique de Ganties-Montespan, 
Archives de I’Institute de Paléontologie Humaine, Mémoire 22, 1947. 

11. For examples cf. the monographs on those caves listed in the Abbé Breuil’s 
convenient summary of the evidence: 400 Centuries of Cave Art, 1952. 

12. Cf., for example, those illustrated in H. Obermaier and Paul Wernert: Las 
Pinturas Rupestres del Barranco de Valtorta (Castellon), 1919. 

13. For all these French and North Spanish sites cf. Breuil, op. cit. 

14. The evidence is collected in Capitan, Breuil and Peyrony: Les Combareiles, 
1924. 

15. Cf. Préhistoive, III, 1934. 

16. Cf. the folding plate in Breuil, Burkitt and Pollock: Rock Paintings of Southern 
Andalusia, 1929 ; Caporaccio e Graziosi: Le pitture rupestri di Ain-Doua, 1934; W. D. 
Campbell: Aboriginal Carvings of Port Jackson and Broken Bay, 1899, plate 24, figure 4 ; 
and M. C. Burkitt: Prehistory, 1925, pl. XLVI. 

17. Cf. A. Lemozi: La Grotte-Temple du Pech-Merle, 1929, pl. 49; Capitan, Breuil 
and Peyrony, op. cit., fig. 112 ; R. Vaufrey : L’Art rupestre Nord Africaine, Inst. de Pal. 
Hum., Mém. 20, 1939, pl. XII. 
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18. Cf. M. Griaule: Masques Dogon, 1938, and D. Paulme: Organisation Sociale 
des Dogon, 1940. 

19. Breuil, op. cit., figs. 211 and 112. 

20. ‘‘ Es gibt zwei Wege zu jeder Erkenntnis, der weitere, langsamere, miihsamere 
verstandiger Kombination, und der kiirzere, der mit der Kraft und Schnelligkeit der 
Elektrizitat durchschritten wird, der Weg der Phantasie, welche von dem Anblick und 
der unmittelbaren Beriihrung der alten Reste angeregt, ohne Mittelglieder das Wahre 
wie mit einem Schlage erfasst. An Leben und Farbe ist das auf dem zweiten Wege 
erworbene den Verstandesprodukten machtig tiberlegen.”” This passage from Bachofen’s 
Lebensriickschau is taken from the selection of his works: Mutter-recht und Urreligion, 
edited by R. Marx, 1927. 

21. Cf., for a convenient summary, Frieda Fordham: An Introduction to Jung’s 
Psychology, 1953. 

22. The Descent of Man, 2nd ed., chap. xx. 

23. The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes, 1932. 
It 24. Dating the Past, 1946. 
e 25. Cf. Totemism and Exogamy, vol. I, 1910, and Totemica, 1937 ; also G. Thomson’s 
Aeschylus and Athens, 1946, and Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit. 

26. The Gate of Horn, 1948. 
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Prestige Ranking of Occupations in an 
American City with reference to Hall’s 
and Jones’ Study "1 


JOEL B. MONTAGUE, Jr., and 
BERNARD PUSTILNIK 








It could be maintained that, theoretically, the 
prestige of an occupational group is the result 
of two factors: the functional importance of 
the occupation and the availability of properly 
trained personnel. However, every society has 
derived its own definitions of importance of 
function in relation to its historical-cultural 
values and, although the biological distribution 
of capacity and special talents is similar in 
various populations, in every society these 
values and existing social structures place 
limits upon the opportunity for acquiring 
special knowledge and experience. If occu- 
pational groups are conceived of as functional 
behaviour systems [2] in relation to basic 
societal values and institutions, it has been 
assumed that the prestige of occupations will 
vary from one society to another. 

The present study was designed to determine 
the applicability of certain conclusions of the 
English study [3] to similar data obtained in the 
United States. This study is based upon 
prestige rankings of the same thirty occupa- 
tions which were ranked in Hall’s and Jones’ 
survey. The rankers constituted a sample of 
320 adults representative of the city of 
Spokane, Washington. It parallels, in some 
respects, the recent studies of Taft in Australia 
and Congalton in New Zealand, in which 
selected populations ranked the same or 
similar occupations and in which these rank- 
ings are compared with the “‘ social grading ” 
which was obtained in the English study.[4] 

The data for the study were collected by the 
Washington Public Opinion Laboratory as part 
of a survey conducted in March, 1952. The 
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random sample of Spokane adult males and 
females was stratified by Census Tracts. 
W.P.O.L. interviewers presented question- 
naires to the respondents with the instruc- 
tions: ‘‘ Please rank the occupations listed 
below according to your opinion of their 
prestige or social standing, by making a check 
in the appropriate box—Very High, High, 
Average, Low, Very Low.” 

Hall’s and Jones’ sample consisted of 1,056 
adults of which 706 were males. Their major 
analysis was based on this sample of male 
respondents. In making comparisons with the 
English study, the writers have used this male 
sample as the referent. The English sample 
was obtained by sending questionnaires to 
professional and managerial groups, members 
of adult education classes and their friends, and 
to a number of other voluntary organizations 
including trade unions. These groups were 
selected from various parts of England. The 
English sample was then asked to order the 
occupations as to their social standing, from 
one to thirty.[5] 

The three conclusions of the English study 
with which this study is concerned are : (1) Re- 
spondents differ to a greater extent concerning 
the prestige rankings they accord to occupa- 
tions in the central region of the prestige 
hierarchy than at the top or bottom of the 
hierarchy. (2) There is a close correspondence 
between a hierarchical set of categories of 
occupations, derived prior to the research, i.e. 
the English Standard Classification, and the 
empirical judgments of the population sample 
with respect to the ordering of occupations on 
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the basis of social standing. (3) ‘‘ While there 
may be minor differences in judgment... 
between . . . different social levels, in their 
ranking of certain occupations,.these differ- 
ences on the average do not appear to be 
highly significant.”’[6] 

With regard to the first conclusion, the 
present study attempts to determine whether 
or not the Spokane respondents show a varia- 
tion with respect to their rankings of occupa- 
tions in the central and polar regions of the 
prestige hierarchy similar to that demon- 
strated by the English respondents. 

Table I, ‘‘ Number of Respondents Ranking 
Each Occupation According to Prestige Level, 
in the Spokane Study ’”’, presents tabulations 
of the questionnaire data. The table reveals 
the rank order of each of the thirty occupations 
which resulted from the total number of 
respondents ranking each occupation as Very 
High, High, Average, Low or Very Low. For 


purposes of analysis, it was necessary to assign 
weights to the five categories as follows: 
Very High, 1; High, 2; Average, 3; Low, 4; 
and Very Low, 5. The rank order of each of 
the occupations was determined by making 
use of these weights and taking the arithmetic 
mean of each frequency distribution. These 
means were then arranged in order from the 
lowest to the highest. Thus, in Table I, the 
occupations at the top and bottom are those 
which were ranked as having the highest and 
lowest prestige respectively. 

It was decided that a determination of the 
standard deviation of each of the thirty fre- 
quency distributions would provide an ade- 
quate measure of the variability of the 
respondents with respect to the ranking of 
occupations in different sections of the pres- 
tige hierarchy. These. standard deviations 
appear in the column on the extreme right of 
Table I. 


TaBLe I 


NuMBER OF RESPONDENTS RANKING EACH OCCUPATION ACCORDING 
TO PRESTIGE LEVEL, IN THE SPOKANE STUDY 





























nk Occupation i i Very Low | Standard 
onder es il ne — No. “No. Deviation * 

1 | Medical Doctor 184 III 17 ° I 63 
2 | Minister 180 99 31 2 I 73 
3 | Lawyer 115 147 45 3 2 “76 
4 | Business Executive 68 19I 50 3 I “67 
5 | Certified Public Accountant 54 173 83 2 I "74 
6 | Teacher (Elem. grades) 40 152 104 5 2 72 
7 | Farmer (Large acreage) 28 155 125 3 re) 66 
8 | Plant Superintendent 46 172 94 ° ° 67 
9 | Office Manager 22 173 115 I ° ‘60 
10 | Civil Servant 38 151 113 7 2 "74 
Ir | News Reporter 27 116 156 II I "72 
12 | Electrician 18 95 194 5 ° 62 
13 | Insurance Agent II 100 185 II 2 64 
14 | Carpenter 13 79 215 4 ° 53 
15 | Small Contractor Io 72 222 7 I "53 
16 | Chief Cook (Hotel) 12 77 209 15 ° “OI 
17 | Policeman 18 77 178 28 7 -78 
18 | Traveling Salesman 5 61 219 19 4 ‘60 
19 | Bricklayer 7 57 218 24 6 64 
20 | Newsstand-Cigar Stand Manager 4 38 231 34 2 +52 
21 | Sales Clerk 8 24 241 36 2 *53 
22 | Tractor Driver (Agric.) 13 22 225 50 2 65 
23 | Routine Office Clerk 5 21 237 44 I “51 
24 | Farm Laborer 15 26 182 80 8 ‘79 
25 | Delivery Man (Truck) 6 10 223 68 3 *50 
26 | Coal Miner 9 15 IgI 87 8 *70 
27 | Railway Porter 5 21 151 113 17 +76 
28 | Dock Laborer 4 9 156 120 16 “71 
29 | Bar Tender 4 9 144 gI 44 84 
30 | Street Cleaner 5 19 113 146 3r 81 





*In computing standard deviations, the following weights were given to prestige levels: 
very high—1; high—2; average—3; low—4; very low—5. 
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PRESTIGE RANKING IN AN AMERICAN CITY 


The second conclusion of Hall’s and Jones’ 
study with which this paper is concerned is the 
contention that there is a close correspondence 
between a pre-existing schema for the classifi- 
cation of occupations, the English Standard 


Classification (Table IIa), and the empirical 
judgments of respondents as to the prestige 
of these occupations. Thus, one would expect 
a high correlation between the rankings of occu- 
pations in the standard classification utilized 


TABLE Ila 
THE ENGLISH STANDARD CLASSIFICATION 





Rank | 


Occupational Growp 





N QU WD eH 


| 

| Professional and high administrative 

| Managerial and Executive 

| Inspectional, Supervisory and other non-manual, higher grade 
Inspectional, Supervisory and other non-manual, lower grade 
Skilled Manual and routine grades of non-manual 
Semi-skilled Manual 
Unskilled Manual 





TaBLeE IIb 


PRESTIGE RANKING OF OCCUPATIONS BY ALL RESPONDENTS IN THE 
ENGLISH STUDY AND IN THE SPOKANE STUDY 





























England I 2 | 3 4 Spokane 
a Seen 
Saiie ‘Standard A.M. of | A.M. of Standard 
| si- | Ranki Occupat: 
— | fication Roped N=312 | fication = 
Medical Officer I I*3 || 1°48 I Medical Doctor 
Company Director I 16 || 1°97 I Business Executive 
Country Solicitor I 26 || 1°81 I Lawyer 
Chartered Accountant ae. 3°2 || 2°12 I | Certified Pub. Accountant 
Civil Servant (Exec.) is 6-0 || 2-40 2 | Civil Servant (Exec.) 
Business Manager ee 6:0 || 2°31 2 | Office Manager 
Works Manager 2 6°4 || 2°30 2 | Plant Superintendent 
Nonconformist Minister 2 6-4 || 1°49 2 | Minister 
Farmer (over 100 acres) I 7°3 || 2°23 I Farmer (large acreage) 
Elem. School Teacher 3 108 || 2-18 3 | Teacher (Elem. Grades) 
Jobbing Master Builder 3 11°4 || 2°73 3. | Small Contractor 
News Reporter 3 11°8 | 2°44 3 | News Reporter 
Commercial Traveller 3 120 || 2:86 3 | Traveling Salesman 
Chef 4 13°8 | 2°73 4 | Chief Cook (Hotel) 
Insurance Agent Pod 14°6 || 2-66 4 | Insurance Agent 
Newsagent and Tobacconist; 4 150 || 2°97 4 | Newsstand-Cigar Store Mgr. 
Policeman eae 16°1 | 2°76 5 | Policeman 
Routine Clerk 5 I6°r || 3°05 5 Routine Office Clerk 
Fitter 5 17°6 || 2-60 5 | Electrician 
Carpenter bsg 18-6 || 2-68 5 | Carpenter 
Shop Assistant a 20:2 || 3-00 5 | Sales Clerk 
Bricklayer = s 20:2 || 2°89 5 | Bricklayer 
Tractor Driver (Agric.) | 6 | 23:0 | 3°02 6 | Tractor Driver (Agric.) 
Coal Heaver | 5 23°2 || 3°23 5 | Coal Miner 
Railway Porter SS 25°3 || 3°31 7 | Railway Porter 
Agricultural Labourer 6 | 25:5 | 3-12 | © | Farm Laborer 
Carter 6 25°8 || 3°17 6 | Delivery Man (Truck) 
Barman 7 26-4 || 3°53 7 | Bar Tender 
Dock Labourer a 27°0 || 3°43 7 | Dock Laborer 
Road Sweeper | 7 | 289 | 357 | 7. | Street Cleaner 
u ( 














Rank 
Order 
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The respective correlations are: 7,,. = °978; 13,4 = ‘9QOl. 
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TABLE IIIa 


PRESTIGE RANKING OF OCCUPATIONS BY SIX OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
_ IN THE SPOKANE STUDY 





Arithmetic means of Ranking by six Occupational Groups 








Clerical Semi- Un- 
and Service Skilled Skilled skilled 
Sales (N = 46) | (N = 70) | (N = 30) | (N = 29) 








Rank 
Het Occupation Profes 
a seat 
(N = 68) 

I | Medical Doctor 1°51 
2 | Minister 1°50 
3 | Lawyer 1°84 
4 | Business Executive 190 
5 | Certified Public Accountant 2:10 
6 | Teacher (Elem. Grades) 2°13 
7 | Farmer (Large Acreage) 2°44 
8 | Plant Superintendent 2-18 
9 | Office Manager 2°37 
to | Civil Servant 2°29 
11 | News Reporter 2°37 
12 | Electrician 2-76 
13 | Insurance Agent 2°68 
14 | Carpenter 2°85 
15 | Small Contractor 2-81 
16 | Chief Cook (Hotel) 2+85 
17 | Policeman 2-76 
18 | Traveling Salesman 2°88 
19 | Bricklayer 3°10 
20 | Newsstand-Cigar Store Manager| 2-98 
21 | Sales Clerk 3°07 
22 | Tractor Driver (Agric.) 3°13 
23 | Routine Office Clerk 3°12 
24 | Farm Laborer 3°32 
25 | Delivery Man (Truck) 3°30 
26 | Coal Miner 3°40 
27 | Railway Porter 3°54 
28 | Dock Laborer 3°61 
29 | Bar Tender 3°86 
30 | Street Cleaner 3°76 








1°32 1°48 1°57 1°57 1°42 
1°39 1°65 1°54 1°73 1°79 
1°53 146 I-99 2°03 1-68 
1°87 2°02 2°09 1°93 2-11 
2°08 2°20 2°17 1°87 2°26 
2°26 2°07 2°09 2°30 2°32 
2°29 2°24 2°30 2°30 2°42 
2°27 2°26 
2°13 2°35 2°29 2°50 2°37 
2°29 2°33 2°29 2°28 2°42 
2°49 2°52 2°51 2°50 2°84 
2°59 2°52 2°53 2°47 2°58 
2°57 2°67 2°70 2°70 2°68 
2°68 2°70 2°54 2°53 2°63 
2:80 2°72 2°67 2°60 2°63 
2-76 2°67 2°64 2°60 2°84 
2°73 2°64 2°77 2°83 2°04 
2°81 2°87 2°87 2°90 2°84 
2°99 2°85 2°66 2°26 2°95 
2°97 2°96 2°99 2°93 3°00 
2°97 2°96 2°89 2°97 3°42 
3°15 2°96 2°93 2°87 2°95 
3°15 2°89 2°93 3°03 3°26 
3°25 2°83 3°04 3°07 3°05 
3°28 3°13 3°01 3°00 3°32 
3°31 3°13 3°11 2°93 3°21 
3°54 3°26 3°30 3°10 3°72 
3°53 3°38 3°26 3°28 3°50 
3°67 3°29 3°31 3°28 3°24 
3°69 346 | 3°37 3°43 3°63 

















by Hall and Jones, and the arithmetic means of 
the rankings resulting from empirical research. 

In Table IId these means are presented for 
each occupation alongside that occupation’s 
classification in the standard schema. The 
correlation of the arithmetic mean of the 
ranking by the English respondents, for each 
of the occupations, with the rankings in the 
English Standard Classification, results in a 
Pearsonian ¥ of -978. 

Whether or not a high correlation also exists 
between the ranks of occupations according to 
the English Standard Classification and the 
empirical judgments of the Spokane sample as 
to the prestige of these occupations is one of 
the questions which the present study attempts 
to answer. The arithmetic means of the 
ranking of occupations by the Spokane 
respondents are also presented in Table IIb. 
When these means are correlated with the 


English standard classificatory ranking of the 
same occupations, a Pearsonian r of -gor is 
obtained. ‘This correlation can be used as an 
index of the degree to which an ordering of 
occupations by the English standard classi- 
ficatory schema represents, for Spokane adults, 
a ranking o% occupations with respect to their 
prestige or social standing. 

Many class studies in the United States 
have made use of the Edwards Census Classi- 
fication of occupations [7] for the definition of 
social classes. Thus, in addition to carrying 
out the above correlation, the six categories 
of occupations in the Edwards classification 
were correlated with the empirical rankings of 
occupations by Spokane respondents. This 
constituted a further test of Hall’s and Jones’ 
conclusion that a close correspondence can 
exist between a predetermined classification of 
occupations and the empirical ordering of 
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TaBLe IIIb 


CORRELATION OF THE MEAN RANKINGS OF OCCUPATIONS BY THE SIX 
OccuPATIONAL GROUPS IN THE SPOKANE SURVEY 








. Pearsonian 
Professional and Managerial: Clericaland Sales. . . . "991 
Professional and Managerial: Service . . . . ..- - +964 
Professional and Managerial: Skilled . . .... . -980 
Professional and Managerial: Semi-skille@ . . . . . +963 
Professional and Managerial: Unskilled . . . .. . *940 
Clerical and Sales: Service . wie hg See errata "979 
Clerical and Sales: Skilled . . *980 
Clerical and Sales: Semi-skilled *Q61 
Clerical and Sales : — +958 
Service: Skilled . . +964 
Service : Semi-skilled "951 
Service: Unskilled . +965 
Skilled : Semi-skilled . 074 
Skilled: Unskilled . . "955 
Semi-skilled : Unskilled . "945 








these occupations by the population sampled. 
This calculation resulted in a Pearsonian r of 
+885. 

The Spokane data concerned with a third 
conclusion of the English study, that there are 
no major differences between the English 
respondents belonging to different occupational 
groups as to their ranking of the thirty occupa- 
tions, is found in Tables IIIa and IIIb. In 
Table IIIa are presented the arithmetic means 
of the rankings of the thirty occupations by 
each of six occupational groups. These six 
groups are a result of classifying the respon- 
dents’ replies as to their occupations, using 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles.[8] The 
“* Agricultural, Fishery and Forestry ’’ category 
was omitted as the resulting N for that group 
was only 4. In addition, the subcategories 
under Skilled, Semi-skilled, and Unskilled 
occupations were combined. Thus, whereas 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles contains 
ten occupational groups, only six were used 
in the present analysis. 

The extent to which the members of the six 
occupational groups agree in their ranking of 
the thirty occupations can be measured by 
correlating the mean rankings by each occu- 
pational group with the mean rankings by 
every other occupational group. The resulting 
fifteen correlation coefficients are presented in 
Table IIIb. 

Before any conclusions can be drawn con- 
cerning the applicability of the three generaliza- 
tions made by Hall and Jones to the Spokane 
data, certain methodological limitations of the 
present study must be taken into account. 





The most important of these stems from the 
fact that, whereas the English respondents 
were asked to order the occupations from one 
to thirty, the American respondents were 
asked to rank each occupation on a five-point 
scale, from Very High to Very Low. 

This limitation results in an additional diffi- 
culty. The method used by Hall and Jones 
of determining the arithmetic mean of the 
ranking by all respondents of each occupation 
consisted of calculating the median judgment 
of each occupation for the four subdivisions 
(age groups) of each of five occupational 
categories. The arithmetic mean of the 
twenty resulting medians was determined. 
If this method were carried out with the 
Spokane data, it would result in a large pro- 
portion of tied rankings, since the medians 
could only vary from one to five. Therefore, 
an alternative procedure for the calculation of 
arithmetic mean was necessitated. 
This method consisted of a direct calculation 
of the arithmetic mean ranking by all respon- 
dents, for each occupation, taking into account 
the frequency distribution and the weights 
assigned to the five categories. 

A further limitation to this study involves 
the justification of the assignation of weights 
to these five categories. Much of the present 
analysis rests on the assumption that respon- 
dents regard the difference between Very High 
and High categories, for example, as equal to 
the difference between the High and Average 
categories. Actually, there exists no proof for 
the truth of this assumption. However, it 
seems reasonable to believe that, whether or 
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not any given respondent conceives of the 
difference between two adjacent categories as 
being greater than that between two other 
adjacent categories, the variation with regard 
to these different conceptions among all 
respondents will be largely random. Thus, 
an analysis based on the responses of the 
entire sample should not be affected to any 
great extent on this account. 

lt is also necessary to consider the fact that 
the responses of English males are being com- 
pared with those of both sexes in the Spokane 
sample. The lack of a detailed analysis of 
male and female respondents combined in the 
English study makes it difficult to compare the 
attitudes of both sexes from each country. In 
view of the fact that the English study found 
very little difference between male and female 
responses, however, it was deemed preferable 
to utilize the responses of Spokane females 
rather than to reduce the Spokane sample by 
approximately one-half. 

Another fact which must be taken into 
account is the possibility that a number of 
occupations, although described in equivalent 
terminology for both countries, may not be 
identical in nature. Finally, the difficulties of 
generalizing from the representative sample of 
Spokane to the population of the United States, 
should be kept in mind. 

In the light of these’ methodological limita- 
tions, it is now possible to consider the applica- 
bility of the three conclusions reached by Hall 
and Jones to the Spokane sample. 

As for the first conclusion, upon inspection 
of the standard deviations in Table I, there is 
no observable tendency for the standard devia- 
tions to be smaller for the occupations ranked 
at the poles of the prestige hierarchy. Assum- 
ing that this fact is not due to methodological 
differences between the two studies, the data 
support the conclusion that the Spokane 
respondents show no greater agreement on 
the prestige rankings of the polar occupations 
than they accord to occupations in the central 
region of the prestige hierarchy. It would be 
questionable to generalize the data on this 
point from the English and the Spokane studies 
to their respective countries. However, to the 
extent that this can be done, a hypothesis 
which may be tendered to explain the differ- 
ences is that there exists a greater degree of 
mobility, in both the high and low-status 


occupations, in the United States than in 
England. This would account for a greater 
degree of disagreement in the United States 
as to the true status of a person engaging in 
an occupation generally accorded either high 
or low prestige. 

With respect to Hall’s and Jones’ statement 
that there is a close correspondence between 
the ranks of occupations according to the 
English Standard Classification and the em- 
pirical prestige ranking of these occupations, 
the data indicate that this conclusion is 
applicable to the Spokane sample. This is in 
view of the fact that there is a Pearsonian r of 
‘901 between the empirical ratings Ly the 
Spokane sample and the occupational rankings 
according to the English Standard Classifica- 
tion. Using the z test of differences between 
y's, however, we find that there is a statistically 
significant difference at approximately the 
I per cent level between this correlation 
coefficient and Hall’s and Jones’ 7 of -978. 
Thus, although the ranking of occupations in 
the English Standard Classification correlates 
to a high degree with the empirical ranking by 
the Spokane sample, this correlation is statis- 
tically significantly less than the correlation 
involving the English data. 

It is interesting to note that the three 
skilled-labor occupations, electrician, carpenter 
and bricklayer, were ranked higher in the 
prestige hierarchy by the Spokane respondents 
than was true of the English respondents, i.e. 
electrician, Spokane, 12, England, 19; car- 
penter, Spokane, 14, England, 20; bricklayer, 
Spokane, x9, England, 22. 

Concerning the conclusion of Hall and Jones 
that the differences in the rankings of occupa- 
tions by various occupational groups are small, 
the data in Table IIIb lend support to the 
generalization of this conclusion to the Spokane 
sample. The fact that the fifteen correlation 
coefficients in Table IIIb are all above ‘940 
indicates that the judgments of the different 
occupational groups as to the prestige of 
occupations correlate very highly with one 
another. 

Accumulation of data from cross-cultural 
studies may provide the basis for further 
analysis of hypotheses and theories concerning 
the relationship between occupation and 
prestige, as well as throw light upon related 
problems of social structure and organization. 
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NOTES 


1. A paper read before the Pacific Sociological Society, April, 1953. This study was pre- 
requisite to carrying out the American part of a study of attitude-value systems of English and 
American boys by social class, in which the senior author participated at the London School 
of Economics, 1950-1, under the direction of Dr. Hilde Himmelweit. See H. T. Himmelweit, 
A. H. Halsey, and A. N. Oppenheim, “‘ The Views of Adolescents on Some Aspects of the Social 
Class Structure”’, British Journal of Sociology, 3, 2 (June, 1952), 148-72. 

2. See A. B. Hollingshead, ‘‘ Behavior Systems as a Field for Research ”’, American Socio- 
logical Review, 4, 6 (Dec., 1939), pp. 816-22. 

3. John Hall and D. Caradog Jones, ‘‘ Social Grading of Occupations’’, B.J.S., 1, 1 (March, 
1950), Pp. 31-55. 

4. See Ronald Taft, “‘ The Social Grading of Occupations in Australia’, B.J.S., 4, 2 (June, 
1953), pp. 181-8, and A. A. Congalton, ‘‘ Social Grading of Occupations in New Zealand ’’, B.J.S., 
4, 1 (March, 1953), Pp. 45-59. 

5. Hall and Jones, op. cit., p. 51. 

6. Ibid., pp. 48-9. 

7. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population : Comparative Occupational Statistics for the United 
States, 1870 to 1940 (Washington D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1943), pp. 176-9. 

8. Dictionary of Occupational Titles (Washington D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office). 














The Employment of Sociologists 
Graduates, 1952 and 1953 


J. A. BANKS : 








Towarps the end of 1952 the Sub-Committee 
of the British Sociological Association ap- 
pointed to inquire into the recruitment, train- 
ing and employment of sociologists, sent out 
questionnaires to 37 higher degree and 161 first 
degree graduates who had completed their 
studies in the summer of that year. The names 
and addresses of the students were obtained 
for the most part from University’ Depart- 
ments, who were asked to include only those 
students who had undertaken courses of study 
similar to that required for the London B.A. 
(Sociology) and B.Sc. (Economics, with Special 
Subject, Sociology) First Degrees. The reason 
for this apparently arbitrary choice of training 
courses lay in the considerable variation of lines 
of sociological study possible in British Univer- 
sities, and it was considered desirable in view 
of the predominating number of London 
students to use their degrees as the basis of the 
inquiry in order to maintain a fairly homo- 
geneous body of information. University 
Departments were asked to use their own 
discretion for the choice of higher degree 
graduates. 

Of the 37 higher degree graduates contacted, 
29 returned their completed questionnaires (78 
per cent) and of the 161 first degree graduates, 
129 (80 per cent). This reasonable response 
and the general interest shown by graduates 
in the study strengthened the resolve of the 
sub-committee to repeat the study last year, 
and accordingly in December, 1953, question- 
naires were sent out to 44 higher degree and to 
166 first degree graduates completing their 
studies in the summer. The names and 
addresses of these graduates were selected in 
the same way as the preceding batch. The 
response on this occasion was 33 completed 
questionnaires from higher degree graduates 
(75 per cent) and 128 from first degree graduates 
(71 per cent). 





A comparison of employments obtained is 
given in the following tables. 


HiGHER DEGREE GRADUATES 


aR : 1952 1953 
Continuing studies 7 . 
Engaged in research . 6 9 
University teaching 7 5 
Schoolteaching . . I 4 
Government service I 6 
Other employment. eee I 
No permanent employment Shia 2 
Not relevant ‘ ieee I 

29 33 


Among those classified as having “‘ no per- 
manent employment”, 3 in 1952 and 1 in 
1953 were unemployed married women. The 
“not relevant” cases in both years were 
students taking a higher degree in physical 
anthropology. 


First DEGREE GRADUATES 


1952 1953 
National service . 6 18 
Continuing studies 

Higher degree. . . -. 10 13 
Teacher training . . . 10 5 
Hospital almoner . . 6 7 
Miscellane ous social services 12 3 
Personnel ais couerinaat ; I 4 
Secretarial . . ‘ 2 I 
Business trainees, etc. ae 6 
Research . . . poe oe 6 9 
University teaching . 4 2 

Polytechnic and further edu- 
cation . ° 2 2 
Schoolteaching : Io 7 

Public (including local and 
colonial service) . ees 12 
Miscellaneous social work . 4 13 
Miscellaneous employments. 13 8 
No permanent a 17 16 
Not relevant . a 2 
129 128 
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The number of graduates who were either 
fulfilling their national service requirements or 
were continuing their studies full-time totalled 
47 in 1952 and 51 in 1953, i.e. just under 40 per 
cent of all respondents. A further 13 per cent 
(roughly) had not obtained permanent employ- 
ment at the time of filling in the questionnaire. 
Thus only about one-half of the questionnaires 
returned can be said to indicate the type of 
employment obtained by sociology graduates 
and for this reason this report must be regarded 
as no more than preliminary. The sub-com- 
mittee has decided to contact the respondents 
again in 1954 and 1955 (i.e. two and a half 
years after graduating) for further information 
and a final report will appear in due course. 

Most of the unemployed and many of the 
temporary employed graduates on both occa- 
sions were women for whom the possibilities 
of finding satisfactory employment other than 
in social work seem slender. Married women 
in particular, as in the case of higher degree 
graduates, have not been able to get work in 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF SOCIOLOGISTS 


the same areas as their husbands. This would 
appear to confirm the results of a study made 
by W. E. Cav h, Four Decades of Social 
Work, where it is pointed out that among 
Birmingham women students taking either the 
Social Studies Certificate or the postgraduate 
Social Studies Diploma ‘‘ marriage and employ- 
ment are alternatives and not concomitants ”’. 

In addition to details about employment, the 
British Sociological Association’s questionnaire 
asked for the opinions of graduates about their 
courses of study, the relevance of their training 
to their present work, the degree of their 
satisfaction with their employment, and so on. 
Owing to the wide diversity of views expressed 
and to the large proportion of students who are 
not yet permanently employed it would be 
misleading to present these in summary form 
in a short report, but a detailed analysis will 
appear in the final version. The Sub-Com- 
mittee would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking all those who participated in any way 
in the 1953 survey. 
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Some Recent Social Investigations in Germany ' 
(Review Article) 


L. SILBERMAN 


RITISH SOCIOLOGISTS are sometimes accused of using Germanisms 

and told that their style has suffered from too many foreign influences. 

One therefore will sympathize with the impatience of Germans who 

find the social research literature now making its first appearance in their 
country larded with English words. There are apparently no German 
equivalents for “‘ sample ’’, “ cluster ’’, “ trend ’’, ‘‘ panel ’’, “‘ interview ’’, etc. 
This is more than a semantic issue. A number of German savants are 
hostile to the new movement ; repelled by the crudity of questionnaires they 
suspect all field studies of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ’’ shallowness. The doors of several 


universities are closed to field reports, which are not considered of sufficient 


seriousness to be acceptable as Ph.D. theses, the essential prerequisite of an 
academic’ career in Germany. Thus there is something pathetically apt in 
the clumsy rendering into German of our “ field worker’’. In the Anglo- 
German dictionary of sociological terms provided in Kénig’s first book on 
methadology, he is a Mitarbeiter im Aussendienst. The field worker may 
have well-grounded fears that, through many anxious years, he will remain 
a ‘‘ collaborator on external duties’’! He has difficulties in learning his trade ; 
there is, for instance, no German textbook which introduces him to modern 
analysis of variance techniques, which accounts for the fact that the studies 


1D. Sternberger: The Social Sciences in Western Germany. Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, 1950. 

M. Horkheimer: Survey of the Social Sciences in Western Germany. Library of Congress, 
Washington, 1952. 
Praktische Sozialforschung—Das Interview. Edited by R. Kénig. Gemeinschaftsverlag, 
1952. 

Gemeindestudie des Instituts fir agua age Forschung Darmstadt. Monographien 
1-10. E. Roether Verlag, Darmstadt, 1 

H. Schelsky : Arbeitslosigheit und Berufsnot der ugend. (2vols.) Buudverlag, Kéln, 1952. 

R. Gunzert: Frankfurts Wohnungen und thre Bewohner. Sozialforschungsstelle beim 
Statistischen Amt der Stadt, Frankfurt, 19 


52. 
H. Schelsky: Wandtungen der deutschen Familie in dey Gegenwart. Ardey Verlag, Dort-’ 
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to date are statistically uninteresting. Not one of them seems to test per- 
centage differences for statistical significance. 

However, such problems are shared by many continental countries and 
in some ways Germany is relatively favoured. The American High Com- 
mission in Germany handsomely subsidized social research in the just hope 
that thoughtful people will acquire a taste for fact-finding inquiries. The 
surveys of work in progress which Sternberger and Horkheimer have prepared 
for the Library of Congress make impressive reading. To add to the good 
fortune Nels Anderson has been in charge of much of the research money 
available at H.I.C.0.G. German sociology owes an immense debt to this 
wonderfully patient and inspiring American sociologist. Many Germans were 
able to benefit by the exchange student scheme and visit the States. 

The testing time of social research will come in the next few years. Now 
that H.I.C.O.G. cannot help any more, will it be able to overcome conserva- 
tive opposition and, more important, the general disillusionment and lack of 
curiosity about social questions which are such disquietening features of 
continental life? No doubt the American learned foundations which are 
stepping into the breach are valuable allies, but ultimately research will 
depend on the temper of the universities and the impact which research 
makes on it. One would have wished that the talented scholars of the Hork- 
heimer Institute of Social Research would have given us a glimpse of their 
inquiries, for this Institute has a distinguished tradition, is well supported 
at the University of Frankfort and is in close contact with the best-known 
Americans, many of them German-born and nurtured in the Institute prior 
to 1933. Adorno, one of the Institute’s directing spirits, acts however as 
editor of the Darmstadt project. 

With candour he admits (he was co-opted very late in the undertaking) 
that the Darmstadt inquiry, modelled on Lynd’s “ Middletown’’, was too 
broadly conceived; it lacks a focus. ‘‘ Moreover, it may be argued,” he 
says, “that there is no typical German, blithely conformist, Middletown— 
at all events Darmstadt is not the German Middletown.’’ The work of the 
Lynds belongs to the America of Sinclair Lewis which in the self-critical 
twenties discovered its own provincialism ; it iuas no counterpart in present 
Germany. This project is only one of the many uncritical transpositions 
which the Occupying Powers were guilty of (in German opinion) but regret- 
tably sociologists were responsible for this one. Nonetheless the studies of 
Kotter on changes in village life around Darmstadt, and of Mausolff on trade 
unionism, are outstanding contributions. The century-old peasantry of these 
fertile areas of Germany find their life permeated by the townspeople who 
have taken refuge in the villages after being bombed out of Darmstadt. 
Although the causes are quite different we can observe the same process of 
“rurbanization’’ taking shape familiar from American sociology. Farm- 
work is reduced to a by-employment performed by the women, as the men- 
folk find jobs in town. The traditional psychologies of town and country 
are being smudged. 
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Old ways are disappearing but new institutions are eyed with misgivings. 
Only 40 per cent of the manual workers are organized and far fewer salaried. 
employees and civil servants. The old social democrat, the remnant of 
Weimar, must bear the brunt of trade union work, the young people haven’t 
much to say and others are negative: ‘‘ I lost my job because I was a mem- 
ber of the Nazi party, though never an active one ; you won’t get me to join 
another organization. Once bitten, twice shy.’’ Only 23 per cent of the 
unionized express full confidence in their paid officials. The study commend- 
ably differentiates for the various sections of the working population and 
carefully analyses trade union activities. Union badges are not worn at all ; 
despite the widespread love for insignia. 

One is glad to see the Darmstadt team discovering quite new research 
talent. Most of these monographs are the products of novices. In one case, 
a sociometric study of a girls’ school is undertaken by a young research worker 
who had just matriculated. She understood, because she was herself a part 
of the division with all its tensions, which segregated the senior form into 
two opposing cliques, the traditionalists and a minority, aggressively co-ed 
in dress and outlook and incongruously dubbed the “ worldly ones’’. An 
intelligent study of bureaucracy, as pervasive in German life as ever, is made 
by Herr Lindemann, the son of a senior official of the town. Though many 
of the top civil servants are new, political appointees the populace still feel, 
as well they might, that the officials as a body are a distant, ingrown, more 
or less authoritarian group. The foreigner is struck by the inclusiveness of 
the bureaucratic apparatus. Wishing to look up the telephone number of 
Hamburg University you will be puzzled to find it listed under Behdrden, 
not in its own name. The German populace, however, does not resent this, 
even though it nurses its grudges, and the Lindemann study is rather typical 
of what it criticizes in that it nowhere offers any suggestions how things 
might be improved. The practical issues are only touched upon in the Eng- 
lish abstracts which Nels Anderson supplies to each of the volumes. Indeed, 
we should like to know how the Darmstadt community feels about these 
researches and how they may be utilized in the reconstruction of the town 
and its environs. 

Happily Schelsky’s youth study is focused on important policy issues. 
Undertaken—and this is not the least valuable feature of this inquiry—in 
conjunction with the German trade unions, it makes use of the findings col- 
lected in 5,600 questionnaires; some 150 biographies; and no less than 
60 “‘institutional’’ (agency) studies. At the time 600,000 juveniles were 
unemployed. Schelsky easily disposes of the customary accusation of work- 
shyness but demonstrates how the exaggerated ideas of the young people, 
on the absorptive power of German industry ‘or skilled labour, is delaying 
their integration into the economy. The lads still carry around a picture 
of a Germany composed of small workshops requiring journeymen rather 
than repetition workers. Other data too suggest that the younger genera- 
tion is conservative. It is hostile to efforts of vocational guidance which 
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might destroy their illusions, and to any proposal of retraining. The youngsters 
have little time for party politics and Parliament, new-fangled devices which 
they do not understand and in fact distrust. They are evidently marking 
time and will not be committed to anything, except to their chosen career 
and their homes. 

Germans live under conditions of appalling misery which taxes their 
strength in this highly competitive world. The housing situation prevents 
people from making any changes in their position, from moving either physically 
or psychologically. A young couple may have to wait 15 years before it has 
a hope of a council house unless it can prove that it suffers from tuberculosis 
or war disabilities. Many a grown-up man must share his parents’ bed. 
Cologne seven years after the war has still to remove two-thirds of the bomb 
damage. The German people “take it’’ with a heroism which commands 
our deepest admiration. Compulsory billeting works surprisingly well, as 
the Gunzert study shows: only one in every ten households has a complaint 
to make about its billets. In Frankfort, relatively fortunately placed, three- 
quarters of all dwellings with four rooms are occupied by at least two families. 

Schelsky’s data on the position of the German family contain this grim 
balance sheet of total war : 


million 
Displaced persons and “hae ‘ - Qt 
Widowed or orphaned . ‘ .  1*5-2°5 
Permanently invalided . ‘ : ee 
Bombed-out families ; : . - 4°5-6:0 
Families ‘‘ déclassées ’’ ° + 1°5-2°5 
P.O.W.s only recently released . «ae 


Thus some 22 million Germans have personally been uprooted by the 
late war. What is the reaction on family life? Contrary to expectation 
the family institution emerges stronger than it was before the war. Con- 
vincingly Schelsky shows, in a study which is first-rate and which makes good, 
even exciting reading, how the ordinary man, duped and betrayed by society 
and the State as he feels he has been and still is, clings to his family and is 
now frantically concerned to recapture for it a dignified place in society and 
with it some semblance of bourgeois respectability. The sociologists of the 
twenties and the thirties may have predicted a gradual withering away of 
family loyalties, but nothing could be further from the truth in Germany. 
German industriousness and love of order find expression in an almost abses- 
sional house pride. Attacks on the German family come they from critics 
in the East or in the West are bitterly resented. Schaffner’s attack on what 
he sees as “ father-land’’ is identified by many as an attack at the very 
heart of German life. As Schelsky shows, as soon as the family does collapse 
the individual goes astray: 40 per cent of unemployed youth came from 
broken homes. 

Wurzbacher, Schelsky’s assistant before he had joined the Unesco Insti- 
tute of Sacial Sciences at Cologne, has made us think again about the stereo- 
type of the heavy-handed German father. The father’s position was weakened 
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under Weimar by the fashionable conception of a companionate marriage ; 
undermined by his evident economic failure during the depression years ; 
while rearmament and drilling, politics and war took him for long stretches 
from the children’s purview. The equation, authoritarian family = authori- 
tarian state, does not apply either to Victorian England or to rural Switzer- 
land. Only when domestic authority is no more backed by an intelligible 
social order does the authoritarianism (which also can be transmitted by the 
“cold’’ mother) awaken desires for a dictatorially reinforced authoritarian 
State. According to Schelsky, the rigidly disciplinarian family and State are 
by way of being overcompensations, indicative of a situation where State 
and family do not support one another in a functionally meaningful manner. 
An institution is not born with a strident character, it becomes so if it ceases 
to be swathed in a soothing fluidum of general good will and neighbourly 
trust. Political and economic events ruptured without actually revolution- 
izing German social experience and led inevitably to a harsh and aggressive 
personality. The scars are visible all over the face of Germany. Nor is 
Schelsky at all confident that the present accent on home ties is for the good. 
He wonders whether the family is not being “‘ overcharged ’’ with meaning 
with a corresponding indifference to all social affairs. Locked in their family 
fortresses the iron-clad family father lets the fatherland take its own course, 
defiantly, ohne uns. Investigations of the stature of Schelsky’s help to renew 
the fractured experience of the web of social life: but this august role which 
social research assumes in the Germany of today must be played with caution, 
lest it too be “ overcharged ’’. On the other hand, English workers have a 
special obligation—in their national interest—of giving support to the for- 
ward looking among their German colleagues, — labouring against 
formidable odds. 


Shorter Notices 


Villes ef Campagnes, Civilisation urbaine et tact and inter-play between town and country, 
Civilisation rurale en France. Receuil publié such as migration, travel and shifts in industrial 
sous la direction et avec une introduction de location, end (3) the analysis of comparative 

‘M. Georges Friedmann. Armand Colin, social structure and attitudes in such matters 
Paris, 1953. Pp.xxiv + 480. 1,200 francs. as religion, family life and the acceptance of 

Tue Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques in Paris technology. 

organizes every two years a “‘ semaine socio- The verbatim account of the proceedings 

logique’’: Villes ef Campagnes is the record makes a {fascinating book which illuminates 








of the second conference, held in March 1951. 
A group of sociologists, historians, archaeolo- 
gists, economists, demographers, geographers, 
social psychologists and representatives of 
other disciplines concerned themselves with 
three main sets of problems—(1) general per- 
spectives, the relations of town and country 
as seen by specialists in history, geography, 
economics and sociology, (2) questions of con- 





both the field of urban and rural sociology and 
the distinctive French approach to it. To an 
English reader or to a sociologist brought up 
on American text-books, two points immedi- 
ately stand out in this French study—the 
insight and range of the historians and the 
prominent, indeed invaluable, contribution of 


the geographers. 
The account of the first session on Historical 
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Perspectives is one of the most rewarding: it 
was then that M. Labrousse provided the Con- 
ference with one of its slogans—“ la vie urbaine, 
civilisation de conquéte’”’ (a much-debated 
slogan, frequently qualified). He has further 
provided any historian who reads this book 
with a bundle of his, as usual, stimulating 
suggestions, (e.g. ‘‘ peut-étre, en histoire sociale, 
l’ordre logique est l’ordre inversé’’). A brief 
encounter with M. Braudel and a series of wise 
remarks by M. Georges Lefebvre and M. Lucien 
Febvre are well worthwhile detailed study, but 
above all it is the approach which is interesting. 
‘Les historiens’’, commented M. Febvre, 
‘‘abordent les questions qui interessent les 
sociologues sans aucune préparation. Et 
comme il n’y a pas de travail fécond sans 
hypothése, il faut donc que les hypothéses 
naissent de la sociologie.’”” There are few 
English historians who would be so co-oper- 
ative: a mild flirtation with the economists 
is the limit of their experience. 

The geographers in Paris did not limit their 
contribution to their own scholarly session on 
geography: they intervened persistently at 
many points. And their notion of geography 
is broad and comprehensive. ‘‘ Qui dit prob- 
léme de migration humaine”’, exclaimed M. 
Sorre, “dit probléme géographique.” “A 
partir des seules théses de géographie’’, M. 
Chevalier pointed out, ‘‘les historiens pour- 
raient écrire une histoire sociale, sinon de 
Paris, du moins du reste de la France.” 
Although there was one inter-disciplinary 
brush between a geographer and a sociologist, 
on the whole there was evidence of sensible 
co-operation. Indeed it is abundantly clear 
that the highly-developed study of regional 
geography has left—and is still leaving—its 
mark on all French social studies. Perhaps 
the chief contribution of the geographers has 
been to insist on the importance of local 
variation. ‘‘ La France se nomme diversité.’”’ 
‘‘La diversité du milieu frangais s’oppose 4 
toute généralisation systématique tant sur le 
genre de vie que sur les institutions du village.” 
Such modesty—supplemented by diligent field 
studies—is a welcome contrast to much glib 
American generalization about the country and 
the city. 

There is evidence in this book not only about 
the current state of French scholarship—para- 
lysed at times, it is fair to say, by a quest for 
classification and exact definition—but about 
the reaction of scholars to the genre de vie 
which they themselves share. ‘‘ J’évoquerai 
mon expérience lorraine,’’ says one speaker : 
others talk with pride of Franche-Comté or 
Brittany or the “ vignoble d’Orléans, que les 
géographes refusent le droit d’exister’’. Even 
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auditeurs present at the Conference broke in 
with local examples. Logic and very detailed 
private knowledge supplemented each other. 

Many of the speakers could not conceal 
their ‘‘ peasant consciousness’’. ‘“‘ Le com- 
plexe paysan exists’’, M. Coutin remarked, 
“‘je Yai connu, moi qui ai lutté pour m’en 
dégager, et j’ai senti son poids pendant une 
dizaine, une vingtaine d’années.’’ It was left 
to a Swiss professor, M. Koenig, to interject 
boldly (although he is a farmer with 25 hectares 
of land in Lot-et-Garonne) ‘‘ ceux qui ont intro- 
duit cette civilisation (in the country), c’est 
nous les gens de villes. Les campagnes elles- 
mémes sont incapables d’évolution.’’ Such 
temerity was exceptional, although M. Blache 
did venture to tell M. Varagnac that many 
“‘ réjouissances folkloriques’’ in the country 
were really the result of urban pressure. A 
great love of the land runs through many of 
the comments in this book. Although trans- 
formations in the rural areas were stressed as 
much as transformations within the cities, at 
the end of the Conference M. Faucher could 
still remark—‘ Je demanderais alors qu’on 
veuille bien renverser les termes, en formulant 
le sujet ‘Campagnes et Villes’, parce que le 
théme ‘ Villes et Campagnes ’ nous a placé dans 
les séances précédentes beaucoup plus au 
centre des problémes urbains que des prob- 
lémes campagnards.’’ The comment, out of 
its context, is perhaps misleading. Once Paris 
is omitted from the picture, many French city 
problems have a curiously un-city like appear- 
ance. At Bordeaux and Toulouse ‘on se 
réveille le matin au chant des coqs ’’—even 
though it is forbidden to keep cocks that crow 
in Lyons. When the citadins have had their 
say as well as the paysams, one feels with 
M. Allix that “ il n’y a plus l’opposition d’une 
civilisation urbaine et d’une civilisation rurale, 
mais plutét deux aspects conjugués, différents 
certes mais complémentaires, d’une civiliSation 
unique’’. That civilization is France. 

It is impossible to summarize the arguments 
employed by the outstanding speakers at the 
Conference or to try to rank the value of 
particular contributions. The success of such 
a “‘semaine sociologique ’’ depends upon its 
collective progress, and even the smallest and 
dullest comments are a proper part of the 
whole. It is fair, however, to take an example 
of one particularly effective session, to show 
how the Conference proceeded. The discussion 
of “‘ la Pratique religieuse dans les Villes et 4 
la er ’’? was one of the most absorbing, 
and it ranged over a field which has been barely 
cultivated at all by English sociologists (and 
historians or geographers). M. Le Bras opened 
with a masterly survey of French Catholicism, 
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which relied upon statistical sampling, careful 
geographical research and a detailed know- 
ledge of religious history and sociology. M. 
Léonard commented, with the help of maps, 
on French Protestantism and M. Roblin on the 
French Jews. In the course of discussion most 
speakers asked new questions: or pushed the 
original analysis further with the help of plain 
logic, detailed knowledge of particular places, 
and acquaintance with parallel studies, such as 
the geography of political parties. The con- 
clusions of the session were relevant to the 
work of the “‘ semaine ’’ as a whole, for it was 
clearly shown in the course of debate that 
‘nous sommes mis en garde contre une opposi- 
tion trop radicale entre villes et campagnes ”’ ; 
that the concept of the town had to be broken 
down into its parts (‘‘ une ville est composée 
de quartiers et ces quartiers ont des attitudes 
tout a fait différentes ’’) ; and that in examin- 
ing a question like religious observance there 
were many other relevant variables besides 
those concerned with urbanization. Finally 
the way was prepared naturally and without 
break for the subsequent discussion on com- 
parative family structure. 

M. Friedmann is to be congratulated on the 
planning and performance of this Conference, 
the results.of which should, through this book, 
teach a wide audience. At the end of the week 
he stressed that its purpose had not been to 
establish doctrines but to clarify problems, to 
suggest new lines of inquiry and to indicate 
possible hypotheses. All these purposes were 
achieved, and in his own words, it was—last 
but not least—“ indication de cet état de saine 
inquiétude dont les sciences de l’homme ont, 
plus que toutes autres, besoin pour vivre et 


rogresser ’’. 
= Asa BrRIGGs. 


Living in Towns. Leo Kuper (ed.). Selected 
Research Papers in Urban Sociology of the 
Faculty of Commerce and Social Science, 
University of Birmingham. Cresset Press, 
1953. Pp. ix + 370. ais. 

THE five papers which make up this book 

report studies by research teams and individual 

members of the staff of the Faculty of Com- 
merce and Social Science at Birmingham Uni- 
versity between 1946 and 1951. All of them 
were inspired by the intense preoccupation 
with town and country planning which pre- 
vailed in this country during the later forties. 
The most considerable, occupying almost two- 
thirds of the book, is Mr. Kuper’s own account 
of one of the researches undertaken for the city 
of Coventry. The problem this research set 
out to answer was to find the extent of ‘‘ the 
influence of the planned environment on social 
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relations ’’ or, more specifically, the effects of 
the siting plan adopted for a group of 90 houses 
on the development of acquaintanceship be- 
tween the families living in them. The report 
divides itself into two main parts. The first 
is an account of the attitudes to neighbours and 
of the status characteristics of the adult popula- 
tion and is based for the most part on verbatim 
quotations from informal interviews. The 
second part is an elaborate statistical analysis 
of the information derived from a standardized 
interview schedule used in a survey of all 
households. The findings, propounded with a 
good deal of diffidence, are that the closer the 
propinquity between neighbours the more 
chance there is of social relationships develop- 
ing, that the relationships themselves may be 
characterized by hostility or overt avoidance 
almost as often as sociability, that association 
or avoidance between neighbours is affected by 
differences in status or in status claims and that 
seclusion and the ability to choose the occasion 
and direction of social intercourse is valued by 
working class families as well as by middle and 
upper class, although to a less extent. 

No one familiar with the slogan- and shib- 
boleth-ridden world of planning during the last 
decade can question the importance of such 
work as Mr. Kuper undertook, nor fail to 
recognize the initiative and right mindedness 
of the Coventry Corporation and its officials in 
calling upon the regional university and financ- 
ing its researches into the nature of the “‘ neigh- 
bourliness ’’ for which they were planning, but 
the findings directed to planners themselves 
cannot be regarded as very rewarding. There 
is a plea for variety in planning for neighbour- 
liness and privacy, and for variety in the size 
of residential units and in the provision of 
services and agencies for formal association, 
and finally, a statement that ‘‘the social 
consequences of the plan depend finally on 
the residents ’’ might which well defeat the 
sociological proclivities of the best intentioned 
planner. . 

Most of the inadequacies in Mr. Kuper’s 
work derive from its incompleteness, and one 
feels that it is unfortunate that this section of 
the’Coventry researches has been published in 
advance of the rest. Few definitive results can 
be expected from a study of “ the influence of 
the planned environment on social relation- 
ships ’”’ which has no basis of comparison with 
social relationships in unplanned environments, 
which appears to disregard any possibility that 
the number, direction and character of relation- 
ships between families in a street built at most 
two or three years previously could change as 
the community grew more established and 
older, and whose director sees nothing ‘‘ in any 
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sense odd ”’ in almost half the tenancies having 
been awarded because of serious or chronic 
disease in the family, separation or eviction. 

The other four papers relate to rather earlier 
work, Mrs. W. M. Whiteley contributes “a 
detailed analysis of a community in the process 
of transition from village life to suburban life ’’, 
a study by a returned wartime resident con- 
ducted on opinion survey lines which ends by 
advocating a swamping of “‘a middle class 
preserve ’’ with “ overspill ’’ from Birmingham 
in order to “ dilute the present-day atmosphere 
of mutual envy, resentment and slander”. 
Mr. L. E. White’s ‘‘ Outdoor Play of Children 
Living in Flats’’ makes sensible suggestions 
about playgrounds. Mrs. Madge writes on 
‘* Some Aspects of Social Mixing in Worcester ” 
using the results of an inquiry financed in part 
by the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
and devoted to comparing the membership of 
a Golf Club and a nearby Social Club and find- 
ing that the former lives in better class houses 
than the latter and to ascertaining by means 
of a questionnaire survey of 57 householders 
how patterns of friendship and acquaintance- 
ship vary with socio-economic standing. The 
exiguous dimensions of this survey, which 
omitted two and part of another of the five 
categories into which houses were divided to 
obtain socio-economic classes, the difficulties 
of the interviews, in which direct questions 
about the addresses of friends (perhaps the 
central point of the survey) were thought to 
be “‘an unnecessary intrusion into the private 
affairs of those interviewed ’’ seem to reduce 
the value of the published results to something 
near vanishing point. The last paper by Doris 
Rich is an enumeration of a week’s leisure 
pursuits among a random sample of families in 
Cosely, a small Black Country town, and a 
catalogue raisonee of social clubs, their activi- 
ties and membership. The first part loses a 
good deal of its point through the quite in- 
explicable device of equating all periods of 
time longer than one hour spent in the same 
place and then presenting distributions of these 
attendances according to a time scale. 

Tom Burns. 


The Genesis of Modern British Town-planning. 
William Ashworth. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1954. Pp. xii+ 259. 21s. 

The Ruvral-Urban Fringe. Walter T. Martin. 
Eugene, Oregon University Press, 1953. 
Pp. v+ 109. $1.25. 

THE contrasts between these two books are far 

more important than the similarities; the 

major difference between them is one of ap- 
proach to the subject matter of sociology. Mr. 

Ashworth writes as an historian, a specialist in 
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economic and social history, and his account 
of the origins of town planning is good history. 
The story unfolds itself against a carefully 
documented background about the increase in 
population, the growth of towns and the 
changes made upon the residences of the dif- 
ferent social classes by the development first 
of railways, then of tramways and finally of the 
motor-car and motor-bus. The second part of 
the book discusses the salient features of nine- 
teenth-century attempts to deal with the prob- 
lems posed by these demographic and social 
facts. Mr. Ashworth takes the whole of Great 
Britain into his sweep, so that the conventional 
picture of the grim industrial towns and the 
slums of London is qualified on the one hand 
by the even grimmer conditions of the Scottish 
burghs and on the other by the rise of 
towns devoted to gracious living such as 
Bournemouth, New Brighton, Torquay and 
Scarborough. Strangely enough Brighton, al- 
though well documented by E. W. Gilbert, 
receives only a passing mention. 

Early attempts to solve the urgent problems 
of the growing towns are presented in two main 
categories. The remodelling of the central 
urban zone of dilapidation was the concern of 
sanitary improvers and of agencies like the 
Peabody Trust: the latter were intent also on 
showing that ‘‘ good ’’ housing for the poorer 
classes could be made to pay. By contrast, 
there were the idealists who wanted to begin 
afresh in a model village or town, like Robert 
Owen, Richardson of Bessbrook, or Sir Titus 
Salt of Saltaire. Of these influences, the urge 
to improve sanitation was by far the stronger 
and was recognized by parliament as early as 
1851. 

Town Planning proper, however, begins only 
after 1900, when “ the plea on the grounds of 
public health, for more positive control over the 
suburban expansion had come to be accepted 
asnormal’’. Although critics, like Sir Patrick 
Geddes, protested, the view prevailed “‘ that so 
long as steps were taken to ensure that dwellings 
were well-planned, well-built, well-drained, 
well-sewered and sufficiently surrounded by 
space not to be cut off from air and light, the 
inhabitants of the houses had been sufficiently 
served ’’. 

The final section of the book covers the period 
from the first act which uses the words Town 
Planning in 1909 to the act af 1947 and the 
setting up of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. This part, a recapitulation of an 
oft-told story, tells of how official attitudes 
became more social and less sanitary, as the 
legislative rules were applied to the day-to-day 
practice of planning. Town planning in these 
years found that it had a distinct social func- 
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tion, that it was not a side issue of housing or 
of architecture: it did not however find ways 
of solving problems in social structure, econ- 
omic organization or social theory which pre~- 
vented it becoming a truly effective branch of 
government. 

Mr. Ashworth makes one passing reference 
to random sampling but his extensive biblio- 
graphy and his text show that he made his own 
selection from the available documents. In 
contrast to this procedure, Walter Martin, 
lecturer in sociology at the University of 
Oregon, has written a monograph with all the 
hallmarks of scientific sociology. It starts out 
to test two hypotheses of the human ecology 
school. These may be stated briefly as follows: 
that satisfaction with a house or flat is (1) 
directly related to the ease or difficulty with 
which the city centre can be reached and 
(2) directly related to certain social-cultural 
attributes of the individual such as age, sex, 
occupation, income, social status, and past 
history. 

There is a careful research design, a battery 
of specific hypotheses each framed so that it 
may be tested in the field, and a new scale ; 
this measuring instrument is called inelegantly 
RURPS or the rural-urban residence preference 
scale. Using rigorous area sampling methods, 
800 families living in the fringing districts of 
Eugene and Springfield, Oregon, were selected 
and visited. This zone presents a curious mix- 
ture of residences, some semi-slum, some associ- 
ated with junk yards or petrol stations, and 
some desirable suburban houses. The people 
are highly mobile, as we expect Americans to 
be: over 60 per cent of the individuals and 
families had lived in this area for less that ten 
years, and nearly one third had lived there for 
one year or less. Their answers to the ques- 
tioning of the field workers give hardly any 
support for the hypothesis that satisfaction 
varies directly with distance from the centre 
of Eugene, Oregon. They doshow that favour- 
able attitudes towards residence in the urban 
fringing area tend to be associated with high 
social status, with an age between thirty and 
sixty, with the possession of a large plot of 
ground, with an expressed preference for 
gardening and soon. In fact, the comfortably 
housed like the urban-rural fringe. 

Of the two books under review this mono- 
graph, although wonderfully obscure in expres- 
sion, is the more sophisticated in its techniques 
and the more likely to be useful in the future. 
It sets up a series of definite propositions and 
produces exact data for and against them. 
This is the approach which will yield valid 
generalizations in the social sciences. 

J. M. Mocey. 
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Transportation and the Growth of Cities. 
Harlan W. Gilmore. The Free _ Press, 
Glencoe, Ill., 1953. Pp. vi+ 170. $3.00. 


Tue author states that his intention is to pro- 
pose a classification of communities based on 
the type of socio-economic system in which 
they exist and on the division of function 
among them; and he goes on to try to show 
that each of these determinants is in turn very 
greatly influenced by the available means of 
transport. Surprisingly, he claims novelty for 
these suggestions. Most people would con- 
sider that, provided they are not stated in too 
exclusive a form, they are both obvious and 
familiar. 

If the author’s propositions are as innocuous 
as they are unilluminating, his methods of 
demonstrating them are open to more positive 
criticism. He uses a historical approach be- 
cause contemporary conditions are in evolution 
whereas in historical data he claims to be able 
to find “‘ pure’’ systems. Unfortunately, an 
historical approach needs a fair knowledge of 


-history in the expositor. It may seem sweeping 


of Mr. Gilmore to allocate the same “ system’’ 
of transport to the entire period from the 
second millennium B.c. to the fourteenth century 
A.D., but we begin to see how he reached his 
result when we find him disposing of land trans- 
port in these times (pp. 4-6) without ever 
mentioning roads, and stating (p. 137) that 
boats were then unseaworthy and could 
not sail in inclement weather. (Yet he 
does once refer to the Vikings!) Confidence 
is not enhanced when, in discussing the 
economic developments associated with trans- 
port changes, he tells us that the Danegeld 
was “ eventually instituted ’’ after the Norman 
Conquest of England, and that until the last 
decade of the seventeenth century the Kings 
of England were regarded as foreigners (p. 39). 
(How nice to know the true inward Englishness 
of Dutch William and the Elector of Hanover.) 

The book does not, of course, consist entirely 
of howlers, though there are others. Most of 
it is given up to labouring the obvious. It is 
clear, earnest and harmless, and reads like an 
extended essay from an undergraduate. 

W. ASHWORTH. 


Approaches to Community Development. 
Phillips Ruopp (ed.). A symposium intro- 
ductory to problems and methods of village 
welfare in underdeveloped areas (with a 
Foreword by S. Radha-Krishman). W. van 
Hoeve, The Hague, 1952. 

Tuts is a symposium, the central idea of which 

is to study the problems of community develop- 

ment in underdeveloped countries—a field of 
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research and studies, the interest in which is 
growing daily. The main sections are The 
Sociology of Community Development, The 
Economics of Community Development, Edu- 
cation for Country Development and Regional 
Considerations. 

The main theme of the symposium is that 
the welfare and development of the under- 
developed countries is very largely dependent 
on the extent to which the small countries will 
not entirely disintegrate and will continue to 
be the basic units of social life, and that the 
old types of traditional primitive and peasant 
communities cannot continue to exist in the 
new conditions and that therefore some way 
bridging over should be devised. Some in- 
stances of such country development agencies 
are given in the book. 

The main interest of the book is not in its 
theoretical developments, most of which are 
not new (e.g. the emphasis on rural industries, 
etc.), but in the accumulated material pre- 
sented here. Some of the case studies are very 
interesting and illuminating (e.g. Samkalden 
on Land Tenure, Jaspan on Africa, etc.), as 
well as some of the regional studies (especially 
von Naussen’s on Indonesia and Gillin’s on 
Latin America and Goswani’s and Roy’s on 
India). 

S. N. EISENSTADT. 


The Nature and Elements of Sociology. 
McQuilkin De Grange. Yale University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
68s. 


Tuts book can best be regarded as a work of 
recapitulation and consolidation. 

Beginning with Comte’s remark that there 
are two courses which may be followed in the 
exposition of a science: the historical and the 
dogmatic, Professor De Grange devotes about 
a third of his book to a historical account of 
the development of the spirit and method of 
science and its application to the study of 
society. Thereafter, he attempts a “ dog- 
matic ’’ statement of the nature and elements 
of sociology, basing himself almost entirely 
upon the work of Comte and Sumner, with a 
little assistance, it must be said, from Durk- 
heim and Pareto. 

The central point of the book is that new 
sciences emerge in order to investigate newly 
recognized and irreducible abstractions, or 
“isolates ’’, which are not, and cannot be, 
effectively studied by the existing sciences. 
Constructed about certain irreducible isolates, 
then, a definite hierarchy of sciences comes 
into being. De Grange’s purpose is: (a) to 
demonstrate how, historically, the ‘ isolate” 
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peculiar to sociology was gradually recognized 
and clarified, and (b) to state clearly what this 
“ societal isolate ’’ is, and to offer a systematic 
account of the sociological theory which has 
been developed to deal with it. 

The historical section of the book consists 
of three parts: (I) a sixty-page sketch of the 
development of human civilization, which, as 
one would imagine, is compact and fairly 
orthodox, but which, nonetheless, contains 
several points of interest, (II) a discussion of 
the growth of the hierarchy of sciences, each 
with its own isolate, and—an important point 
—its own appropriate methods, and (III) a 
section in which Comte is treated as ‘‘ the point 
of arrival and the point of departure in socio- 
logical theory ’’, and in which the subsequent 
contributions of Le Play, Spencer, Ward, Gum- 
plowicz, Small and Ratzenhofer, Sumner, Gid- 
dings, Tarde, Durkheim, Simmel, Marx and 
Pareto are summarized. The obvious criticism 
—that this list of names suffers from serious 
omissions—is not greatly to the point since 
De Grange emphasizes that he has selected 
them simply in order to trace the gradual 
elucidation of the “‘ societal isolate ’’. 

The core of the book is Part IV. Whilst 
biological and psychological processes are ob- 
viously involved in human interaction, the 
sociologist—according to De Grange—is not 
concerned with them. There is, he asserts 
boldly, mo connection between psychology and 
sociology ; each is a distinct science dealing 
with a distinct “‘isolate’’. The sociologist is 
concerned only with the results of human inter- 
action, and these results are both collective and 
cumulative. The basic irreducible “ isolate’”’, 
then, with which sociology is fundamentally 
concerned, and which cannot be adequately 
studied by any other science, consists of “‘ col- 
lective cumulations’’. De Grange’s elaboration 
of this point-—utilizing the ideas of Comte, 
Sumner, Durkheim, and Pareto—is of great 
interest, and a useful diagrammatic summary, 
a representation, of the social system as des- 
cribed in these terms, is to be found on page 277. 
In Part V, the elements of sociology are then 
discussed under the headings of Comte’s dis- 
tinction between Social Statics and Social 
Dynamics. Briefly, this amounts to (a) an 
outline of the chief elements of social structure 
(i.e. sub-divisions of the collective cumula- 
tions), and () a consideration of social change 
and an outline of the chief trends of social 
development. 

Certain criticisms could be made. An utter 
misconception of moral philosophy is in evid- 
ence, for example, and is irritatingly reiterated 
throughout the book. Criticisms aside, how- 


ever, it is clear that Professor De Grange has 
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brought a great deal of reliable scholarship to 
bear upon his task, and, though he shares the 
American propensity for inventing a rich array 
of new and entertaining words -(hominoids, 
socius and socii, aesthetic satisfacients, and 
pedantocratic, for example), his book is care- 
fully and clearly written. The need for 
theoretical integration makes itself increasingly 
felt in contemporary sociological thought, and, 
in this connection, it seems to me that this 
book merits serious consideration. 
RONALD FLETCHER. 


An Introduction to Trade Unionism. G.D.H. 
Cole. George Allen and Unwin, 1953. 
Pp. 324. 8s. net. 


HERE, undoubtedly, is a book which can claim 
the attention of serious students of Trade 
Unionism. In twelve excellent chapters Pro- 
fessor Cole deals accurately with trade-union 
history, structure, practice and policy. The 
outstanding feature of the book is the clarity 
with which the spirit and outlook of the British 
trade-unionist is grasped. Two quotations 
from page 207 will make this clear: 

“‘Trade Unionism was not merely born in 
struggle—an unwelcome bastard of the Indus- 
trial Revolution: it has been fighting against 
the taint of illegitimacy ever since. It bears 
the stigmata ofits history upon it ; its members 
have never expected to be fairly treated, and, 
when the unexpected happens, can hardly 
recognize it for what itis. Trade unions have 
not been used to easy victories, or to the 
enjoyment of any power they might not be 
called on to fight for at any time with all their 
strength. Their instinct has been to oppose : 
they have never, until quite recently, had any 
choice in the matter.’”” Again: ‘ There has 
been throughout the class motive—the will of 
the superior classes to maintain their superi- 
ority, and to keep their inferiors down.”’ 

No one with an intimate, direct knowledge 
of individual trade-unionists can deny the 
accuracy of Professor Cole’s analysis. The 
problem of inferior status lies at the heart of 
industrial relations in this country; it is a 
massive intractable problem. Until the out- 
break of the second world war it was not 
uncommon for the full-time trade-union 
organizer, even in well-organized industries, 
to be kept waiting in the yard of a factory 
for an hour or more, for the manager to see 
him. Trade-union officials do not forget such 
behaviour, and they do not misunderstand its 
social implications. The younger generation 
of trade-unionists, brought up in the trade- 
union movement in favourable economic con- 
ditions, do not feel the sting of inferiority so 


sharply: but it would be a great mistake to 
assume that it has disappeared. 

Professor Cole deals in chapter nine with 
*‘ Trade Unions and Education ’’. It is a good 
introduction to the subject, but it leaves much 
unsaid. There are two main problems in the 
field of trade-union education: how to im- 
prove the quality of the rank and file and the 
Officials working in the field, and howto improve 
the quality of the administrative and executive 
officials in the central offices of the various 
unions. Professor Cole puts his finger on the 
main aspect of these problems when he points 
to the increasing complexity of our techno- 
logical development, and the need for a much 
better standard of education for trade-union 
officers at all levels to cope with the problems 
that will inevitably arise in the years ahead. 
He does not, however, refer to the attitude of 
trade unions towards university graduates. 
Apart from a few cases it remains true that 
at the present stage of trade-union develop- 
ment the man of first rate academic ability is 
not encouraged to earn his living in the trade- 
union movement. The trade unions have not 
made up their minds how to treat the trade- 
unionist who has gone from the factory into a 
university and graduated. Men with intra- 
mural academic ability can find no outlet in 
the trade-union movement because salaries are 
not attractive enough, and the conditions of 
employment, especially in terms of status, not 
satisfactory. It is a tragic fact that men of 
first-rate calibre are excluded by many circum- 
stances from service inside the trade unions. 
This institution is now so deeply rooted and 
so influential in the life of our society it is an 
imperative necessity to man it with the best 
possible people. An efficient trade-union 
movement is one of the mainsprings of our 
economy. Professor Cole is a realist and 
recognizes that there is no clear-cut solution 
to the educational problem; it will have to 
be worked out over time in many ways. 

In chapter ten Guild Socialist conceptions 
are discussed. When dealing with applying 
** workers’ control’’ the point is made: “ It 
may be possible, when there is a willingness on 
both sides to make joint consultation work 
well and to accept the raising of output as a 
shared objective, to advance beyond mere con- 
sultation to the transfer of certain forms of 
control in the workplace into the workers’ 
hands.”’ In France it is shown that something 
like this has been done “ under the system 
known as le contract collectif du tvavail’’. Pro- 
fessor Cole, however, recognizes that: ‘‘ There 
has, however, been little sign that the workers 
in Great Britain are interested in this approach, 
though a few experiments akin to it have been 
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made among the dockers at Liverpool and 
Grimsby in recent years.” 

In the last paragraph in the book Professor 
Cole’s conception of the task of the trade 
unions is given in a forthright way. ‘ This 
is a book about Trade Unionism, not about 
‘ workers’ control’, which comes into it only 
to the extent to which it is a matter for Trade 
Union action. For the present, the task of the 
Trade Unions is mainly that of equipping them- 
selves to widen the range of collective bargain- 
ing and to accept the enlarged responsibilities 
which their increased power involves.” 

It is impossible in a short review to do 
justice to the contents of this book, embody- 
ing as it does the fruits of a lifetime of study 
of Trade Unionism by a sympathetic and under- 
standing student of the subject. It is the best 
general study of Trade Unionism to be pub- 
lished in many years and we are indebted to 
Professor Cole for his labours. 

W. E. GreGory. 


The General Election in Bombay, 1952. 
M. Venkatarangaiya. Vora and Company 
Publishers Ltd., Bombay, 1953. Pp. 170. 
Rs. 5. 


Tuts is a report on the first general election of 
1952 in India but the study is restricted to 
the city of Bombay. The author, who was 
then Professor of Politics in the University of 
Bombay, conducted the inquiry during the 
general elections as a part of the Depart- 
mental Research programme. He gives here 
a careful account of the composition of the 
city population, the electorate and the con- 
stituencies for both the Parliament in New 
Delhi and the State Legislature in Bombay. 
The political parties—some eighteen in number, 
excluding the independent candidates—and 
their platforms and election manifestoes are 
reviewed with rare objectivity. The dominant 
economic, political and sometimes communal 
issues on which the election was fought are dis- 
cussed in great detail. The surprising results 
—surprising from the point of view of the 
predictions of the local prophets—involving a 
thumping majority for the Congress party and 
the Socialist debacle, are analysed in the light 
of the various factors which swayed the 
electorate at the ballot box. 

The first General Election of 1952 was a 
crucial test of the nascent democracy in India 
on a nation-wide scale. While the election 


revealed that India had taken to the demo- 
cratic ideal for good and followed the British 
tradition to a large extent, it also revealed the 
inherent weaknesses in the Indian socio- 
economic structure that were inconsistent with 
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democratic procedure. While the supreme im- 
portance of the secret ballot was realized the 
necessary paraphernalia incidental to a general 
election of the Indian magnitude was not 
generally grasped. Some voters preferred can- 
didates of their own caste and language group. 
Some voted for a candidate they knew and not 
for his party. Many did not get themselves 
enrolled in the electoral roll but wanted to 
exercise the franchise and were enraged when 
the officer in charge denied their right to vote. 
A few expected to be paid for casting a vote 
in favour of X or Y. Some fifty per cent of 
the voters in Bombay were illiterate and could 
not follow the campaign in the press ; and all 
candidates of course could not meet the voters 
personally. The author gives a series of ran- 
dom answers of the voters in different situations 
and they make amusing reading. There is also 
a careful statistical analysis of the strength of 
the total population, the number that got 
registered, the number that actually voted and 
the way they voted. The author’s conclusion 
is that the Indian voters must be prepared 
more thoroughly by the various political parties 
and the contesting candidates if they expect 
them to exercise their franchise in a responsible 
manner. The public has yet to realize that 
they can really choose their masters. 

A concise and scholarly study. A study on 
similar lines for the whole country might reveal 
even more forcibly the tremendous difficulties 
involved in making democracy work in an 
illiterate and underdeveloped country. . 

S. CHANDRASEKHAR. 


Henri Comte de Saint-Simon. Selected Writings. 
Edited and translated by F. M. H. Markham. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford. Pp. xlix + 116. 
ras. 6d. 


Tuis is the first selection—in English—to be 
made of Saint-Simon’s writings. In his 
Introduction, Mr. Markham puts himself 
firmly on the side of those who see unity in 
what Saint-Simon wrote. He sees a change 
of emphasis but not of principle, there is ‘‘ no 
essential change . . . from the earliest to the 
latest writings ’’ and for him they form a syn- 
thetic whole. But Saint-Simon, in his writings 
on the positive sciences, declared scientific 
knowledge to have dethroned theology, where- 
as in his ‘“‘ New Christianity ’’ it is merely that 
scientists and industrialists are to dethrone 
the priests so that the Christian ethic may be 
given better effect. This divine principle of 
the brotherhood of man he finds, in the end, 
more to his purpose than that of universal 
gravitation. Similarly, the earlier “‘ Voltairian, 
eighteenth-century attitude ’’, that Mr. Mark- 
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ham holds to be Saint-Simon’s real attitude 
throughout his whole life, is to be contrasted 
with the later refusal, in the ‘“‘ New Christ- 
ianity ’’ to be refuted by a “‘ voltairian sneer’’. 
God is no longer an “ outworn”’, “ sterile’”’ 
and “‘ defective ’’ concept: God is the source 
of a universal principle upon which the new 
society had to be built. It is true that all 
Saint-Simon’s ideas have a common context 
in that he stood at the watershed between the 
ancien végime and whatever was to take its 
place, and the construction of this new society 
was his constant preoccupation. In this 
sense his writings form a whole: but in any 
other sense they are the outpourings of an 
enthusiast, and what this selection seems to 
fail to convey is the manifoldness of Saint- 
Simon’s ideas and the passion with which he 
took them up one after the other. 
K. PantTer-BrIck. 


Social Sweden. The Social Welfare Board. 
George Allen & Unwin, 1953. 25s. 


It is often argued that particular patterns of 
social provision are not forexport. Acountry’s 
social services are essentially a native growth, 
evolving from the peculiar economic and social 
circumstances of that country and shaped by 
its traditions and political practices. One 
borrows at one’s peril. Undoubtedly, in the 
post-war universal enthusiasm for all-embrac- 
ing social security, there were those who were 
led astray by the Beveridge proposals and 
found, as in the French attempt to bring self- 
employed within the scope of compulsory 
social insurance, that the idea did not survive 
the channel crossing. 

Social reformers look to Sweden for ideas 
and examples of social action, and in this book 
there is a great deal that can be learnt and 
pondered on with profit. ‘‘ Social Sweden” 
is an official compilation, prepared by the 
Swedish Social Welfare Board, which sets out 
to give an account of Sweden’s social policy. 
Its scope is exhaustive and its treatment 
detailed. Against an interesting background 
account of the economic, political and social 
structure of Sweden, this introductory part 
alone running to some 100 pages, the social 
services are fully described. The development 
is sketched, current provisions are listed and 
administrative arrangements are detailed. 
Pride in achievement and an active enthusiasm 
for the task break through the language of 
this official account. (The book has been 
written in English by people for whom English 
is a foreign language and for the most part 
the style is direct and easily intelligible. There 
are, however, many examples of carrying over 
the Swedish idiom and one is beguiled by a 


word like ‘‘ embrasive’’ and led to speculate 
on a suitable Gowers’ rendering of a phrase 
such as: ‘‘ When exceptionally not on duty 
for lack of «assignment ’’.) 

One anticipates, in a Swedish publication, 
a good section on housing, and the account 
(illustrated by photographs, as are all the 
sections) of progress and improved standards 
is impressive, although the problem of over- 
crowding is as yet by no means solved. Sen- 
sible discussion of the organization of the 
educational system shows up some of the 
confusion in current discussion here. Two 
topics may, however, be selected as being of 
particular relevance to those who read the 
book from the standpoint of British experience : 
the account of Family Welfare Policy and the 
discussion of social insurance reforms. 

Sweden’s Family Welfare Policy is positive 
in approach and coherent in design. Since 
the 1930’s, social reform in Sweden has been 
interwoven with population policy. This is 
seen clearly in the Family Welfare Policy 
which aims at one and the same time at making 
parenthood attractive and at improving the 
living standards of families. Its component 
parts—such as the straightforward system of 
children’s allowances (payable as a direct 
grant to all children and not taxable), the 
holiday scheriaes for mothers and children, the 
payment of marriage loans, the type of housing 
subsidy related to the family with children 
and not to the house—fit together to form a 
pattern of support for the family which to 
the outside observer looks well-designed and 
well co-ordinated. 

Throughout the sections, impending changes 
and possible reforms are outlined. In a work 
which does not purport to treat its matter 
critically, one can learn a good deal about the 
movement o/ ideas and the shaping of policy 
from a comparison of the present with the 
sketch of things to come. In social security, 
Sweden is moving towards a _ Beveridge 
concept of a unified system which will 
include the whole population, and a consider- 
ation of the present social security schemes 
in relation to changes proposed is a rewarding 
exercise. 

With this trend towards a universal com- 
pulsory scheme, unemployment insurance 
remains on « voluntary basis, in the hands of 
the Trade Unions, and backed by the Govern- 
ment. A new system of Old Age Pensions 
has been intsoduced. Pensions for all are paid 
at the age of 67, without reference to income 
or to employment and without any test of 
need. The amounts are at subsistence level, 
and are acijusted every three months for 
changes in the cost of living. There is a 
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contributory element in the system, but this 
is relatively unimportant and the great part 
of the finance is found from general state 
revenue. A compulsory comprehensive sick- 
ness insurance scheme has been accepted which, 
along with reforms in the Health services, will 
come into force when the financial situation 
allows. 

With all its wealth of material, this book is 
essentially a source of information. What is 
done and how it is done are liberally deseribed. 
To know what Sweden is doing in a field in 
which she is an acknowledged leader is of 
interest in itself. But the interest of the 
student from another country moves on to 
the questions why ?, and with what results? 
This book outlines rather than discusses, 
informs rather than’ analyses. Its aim is 
explicitly to give information but one might 
have wished for more of that critical ap- 
praisal and assessment which would have en- 
hanced its value as a comparative study. 

CHRISTINE COCKBURN. 


The Australian Way of Life. Ed. by George 
Caiger. William Heinemann, London, 1953. 
Pp. xvi+ 158. ras. 6d. 


Ir the Australians were a savage tribe, newly 
discovered, what should we expect to discover 
from a volume which purported to describe 
their way of life ? Presumably we should hope 
to learn about social structure and status, 
political organization, family life, games and 
pastimes, arts and crafts, their institutions of 
magic and religion, their economy and their 
outlook on the outside world, insofar as they 
were aware of it. We should want to know 
what they thought of themselves as a people, 
and what things in life seemed most important 
to them. Armed with such knowledge, we 
might feel capable of comparing them with 
other savage tribes. 

The book under review satisfies most of these 
demands. It consists of seven essays on 
aspects of the national life by prominent Aus- 
tralian students. The general pattern (com- 
prising the Nation, the Family, the Educational 
System, Political Institutions and Aspirations, 
Economic Institutions and Aspirations, Reli- 
gious Institutions and Aspirations, and External 
Relations) is apparently meant to be followed 
in the other volumes of the ‘‘ Way of Life’ 
series prepared by the International Studies 
Conference at the request of UNESCO, although 
it has already been departed from in the volume 
on South Africa. 

The successful chapters in this volume are 
those relating to the nation as a whole, an acute 
assessment by Sir Frederic Eggleston; the 
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family, by W. D. Borrie ; politics, by Professor 
P. H. Partridge ; religion, an angularly written 
but provocatively thoughtful essay by Kenneth 
Henderson; and attitudes to the world, by 
Professor Fred Alexander. Each of these 
essays is individual, yet the writers share a 
certain community of feeling which minimizes 
the natural disparateness of a symposium of 
this kind. The disappointing chapters are 
those on education and economics. The first, 
by Dr. K. S. Cunningham, is a disconnected 
series of facts which does not attain the incisive 
analysis of the chapters on politics and the 
family. The second, by the late Professor G. 
L. Wood, is both too ambitious and too limited. 
It tries to build up an institutional framework 
for the Australian economy without providing 
the basic facts about it. 

The general picture of a “ savage tribe” 
would have been improved if the book had 
included discussions of the Australian press and 
radio, of the people’s sporting, gambling and 
drinking habits, of arts and crafts, of the 
variations in social climate between one State 
and .another, and of the relations between 
country and city. These, the more truly 
“* social ’’ aspects of the Australian way of life, 
are touched on here and there (notably in Mr. 
Borrie’s chapter) but not given the space they 
deserve. It is significant that the few social 
surveys published in Australia, such as the 
McIntyres’ Victorian Country Towns and 
Alan Walker’s Coaltown, are not mentioned 
anywhere. 

The Foreword and Introduction contribute 
little to the value of the book. The first 
is patronizing and the second repetitive. 

J. D. B. MILLER. 


Colour and Culture in South Africa. A Study 
of the Status of the Cape Coloured People 
within the Social Structure of South Africa. 
By Sheila Patterson. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1953. Pp. vi+ 402. 3os. 

In some books the “scholarly apparatus” 

makes a tasty, if heavy, dessert which is quite 

often the best part of the meal. This cannot 
be said of the 171 pages of notes and appendices 

which, in Mrs. Patterson’s study, follow 191 

pages of text as a challenge to the industry 

—and agility—of her readers. She keeps the 

student leaping continuously from text to 

notes and back again, often with frustrating 
results. 

These 1416 notes and 37 appendices tell a 
considerable tale of inability to control exten- 
sive materials by confident selection and inte- 
gration ; and the reader who uneasily surveys 
the mass before him may be further discomfited 
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by Mrs. Patterson’s jargonized first chapter on 
‘The Approach ’’. 

But this apparent promise of another second- 
rate sociology of “‘ race-relations ”’ is later sur- 
prisingly converted into a remarkably good 
descriptive’ account, written with precision, 
freshness, and warm humanism, of the history, 
status and circumstances of the Cape Coloured 
People. It begins with a demographical and 
historical.summary, as an introduction to the 
i patterns of differentiation and discrimina- 
tion ’”’ (which is rather like writing “‘ freedom 
and liberty ’’) affecting them. The patterns 
are grouped under “ Politics ’’, “‘ The Law and 
its Administration ’’ (in which the progressive 
scaling down of the Coloured vote by legis- 
lative acts is excellently revealed), ‘‘ Economic 
Life ’’, ‘‘ Social Services’’, and ‘‘ Social Life 
and Relationships ’’. 

These discussions occupy the bulk, and most 
useful part, of the book. In Part III Mrs. 
Patterson considers the “ internal structure ”’ 
(kinship groups, local units, associations, 
classes, the community) of the Cape Coloured, 
as well as their status (as affected by the 
development of European attitudes and their 
supporting myths) in South African society, and 
their responses to their condition. Here the 
attempt to ‘‘ anthropologize ’’ a socio-economic 
survey sometimes leads to naiveté, such as this 
remark: ‘‘ Turning to larger local units, we 
find little of the uniform structure that is char- 
acteristic of many primitive peoples.’’ Did 
Mrs. Patterson expect an urban Europeanized 
people to show “ primitive ’’ characteristics ? 

This tendency to make a kind of thesis out of 
the materials for a straightforward book is at 
its worst when American psychology is brought 
to her aid. Thus, she agrees with Dollard that 
rape is “‘ the most intensely hostile act a Negro 
can perform within the purview of Southern 
regional culture ’’, and explains sexual assaults 
by Cape Coloured men against white women in 
terms of his “ frustration-aggression ’’ theory. 
She does not tabulate the incidence of such 
assaults, but notes that in 1949 thirty Non- 
Europeans were convicted of rape against white 
women ; she does not seem to know that most 
cases of rape arise from what the older psycho- 
logists wisely called “‘the satisfaction of a 
need ’’, or that some men will rape anything 
(from women and boys to animals and melons) 
when their sexual need is strong enough. 
Indeed she herself proves that the main motive 
of rape is an imperious sexual need and no 
more, for according to one of her notes (80, 
p. 328) fourteen times as many Non-Europeans 
were reported in 1949 for sexual assaults 
against Non-European women as for assaults 
against white women. 
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It is better not to explain than to over- 
simplify, and it is better not to compare than 
to find only the most readily accessible com- 
parisons-—those ‘‘ with the American Negro’”’ 
spring only too often to Mrs. Patterson’s 
mind, while the most informing comparisons, 
which are with the Eurasians of India and 
Indonesia, are entirely ignored. 

With mastery of the materials, and the 
advantage of proper and controlled com- 
parisons, Mrs. Patterson might have written 
one of the very few books of high distinction 
in the field of intergroup relations. She has 
missed the larger opportunity, but the fact 
remains that Colour and Culture in South Africa 
makes ar unusually important contribution to 
the study of the so-called colour problem. 

Crepric Dover. 


The Primitive City of Timbuctoo. Horace 
Miner. Published for the American Philo- 
sophical Society by Princeton University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
Pp. 297. 4os. 

THE boolx is based on field research conducted 

during seven months’ residence in Timbuctoo 

in 1940. 

As the author explains in the introduction, 
sociologists have for a long time concerned 
themselves with the distinctive characteristics 
of city life in communities that are “ out- 
growths of Western Civilization ”’. 

It seemed therefore worthwhile to him “ to 
have comparative data to see whether such 
phenomena as crime, secularization, and group 
conflict are products of city life per se or 
whether they are the products of our particular 
type of urban civilization ”’. 

Timbuctoo was chosen because it was an 
ancient non-European community which an- 
swered to the definition of a city, with its diversi- 
fied culture based on three ethnically distinct 
groups, and its population of a little over six 
thousand. It had been a French colony for 
only forty-five years before the time of the 


study. ‘Though Timbuctoo was a city, it was — 


yet small enough for a man assisted by his wife 
to attempt to study all aspects of its life. 
The book begins with a historical sketch of 
Timbuctoo, tracing its growth from a summer 
camp where travellers arriving by land and 
water met, through its successive conquests by 
the Manclingo in the fourteenth century, the 
Moroccans in the sixteenth century, and finally 
by the French at the close of the nineteenth 
century. An account is also given of the 
spread of Islam which gives the city a unifying 
culture. Mr. Miner has read extensively about 
the early history and literature of Timbuctoo. 
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The second chapter describes the three major 
ethnic groups of the city—Arab, Songhoi, and 
Tuareg—and their respective sub-groups. The 
succeeding chapters give descriptive accounts 
of their dwellings, economic activities, family 
life, kinship relationships, and religious prac- 
tices and beliefs. 

The heterogeneity of Timbuctoo is shown to 
be in terms of the distinct cultural origins and 
ways of life of the three ethnic groups that 
inhabit the city. Arab, Songhoi and Tuareg, 
taken as separate groups and considered only 
with regard to their internal relationships are 
“folk” in character. Relations with kin and 
co-ethnics are predominantly personal, except 
in the economic sphere where relations are 
impersonal even within an ethnic group. A 
person’s occupation, status, marriage rites, and 
supernatural beliefs are patterned by his family 
and ethnic origins. 

But in their inter-ethnic relations as they 
interact in the city, the people of Timbuctoo 
are “‘ city” people, and their behaviour is pre- 
dominantly secular and impersonal. The in- 
dices of urban life are shown in the conflicts 
and impersonal relationships in commercial 
transactions; in cheating and stealing; in 
the growing disorganization or weakening of 
family ties, and in the appearance of the 
“ marginal ’’ man whose sense of insecurity 
through his inability to retain or achieve wealth 
status may drive him to commit suicide. 

From the point of view of methodology, the 
study is a good example of the competent 
handling of the method of functional analysis. 
But there are also obvious weaknesses. The 
study of all aspects of life, in seven months, 
of even a small city like Timbuctoo by a man 
and his wife, especially when most of the 
information is obtained through interpreters 
“must lead to unevenness both in the data 
collected and in analysis. The study covers 
the economic organization, religious beliefs, 
kinship and family structure, marriage, birth, 
age-grade systems, beliefs about life and death, 
and the patterns of city-life generally. There 
is consequently remarkable unevenness in the 
treatment of the various aspects ; for example, 
the chapters on Islam, Fetish and Vampire do 
not reach the standard of understanding shown 
in the analysis of kinship and family relations 
where the material collected proved adequate. 
There is also, as the author himself notes in 


the introduction, a marked absence of statistical 


data where it seemed essential to support 
generalizations ; and one must also agree with 
him that ‘‘ the systematic bias in the report ”’ 
resulting from his selection of evidence of 
culture conflict or secular and impersonal 
behaviour causes “such incidents to loom 
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larger in this report than they do in the lives 
of the people of Timbuctoo’’. The social reality 
has been distorted in the interest of theory. 

The theoretical problem is posed in the 
introduction, and the two concluding chapters 
give the author’s findings based on the des- 
criptive account given in the intervening 
chapters. The indices of urbanism were, as 
indicated above, found in the heterogeneity of 
Timbuctoo, family disorganization, impersonal 
behaviour in commerce, increase in crime, 
secularization and conflict, and increasing op- 
portunities for achieving new statuses in the 
community. The latter upsets the balance of 
prestige and authority. 

Timbuctoo is almost unique in Africa in 
deriving its heterogeneity from the cultural 
diversity of its three distinct ethnic groups 
which enable “folk” and “city” life to co- 
exist; in most African cities, the hetero- 
geneity derives from the impact of Western 
civilization and the division of labour, and the 
indices of urbanism resemble even more closely 
those that are characteristic of the ‘“‘ outgrowths 
of Western civilization ”’. 

Mr. Miner’s study is a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of the processes of urban- 
ization in non-European communities, and to 
the theoretical problems of city life in which 
students of society have shown so much interest. 

K. A. Busia. 


The Makah Indians. Elizabeth Colson. 
Manchester University Press, 1953. Pp. 324. 
28s. 

THE Makah Indians live on the tip of Cape 

Flattery in the extreme north west of the State 

of Washington. They were originally closely 

akin to other north-west coast peoples, famous 
among other things for the “ potlatch”. An 
agent of the United States Indian Service 
arrived in 1863, and from then till the change 
of policy in 1934, every effort was made to 
“* civilize ’ the Makah, even to the establishing, 
for a period, of a boarding school to isolate 
children from home influences, and the con- 
stant inspection of all day-to-day activities to 
prevent backsliding. Fairly early, the inhab- 
itants of the five independent villages con- 
centrated at Neah Bay, under the eyes of the 
agents. Whaling, sealing and fishing had been 
their major occupations, and had given them 
considerable wealth. They still make enough 
from the depleted fishing banks to maintain 

a reasonable American standard of life. 
Neah Bay, where they now live, contains, 

or rather, contained in 1942, about 350 Makah 

(out of some 400 members of the tribe), some 

70 white residents, a few white and alien 

Indian kin of the Makah, and three alien 
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Indian households. The war had also brought 
many transient white—roughly a doubling of 
the population. 

Professor Colson concentrates. on the con- 
temporary situation—‘“ the factors which lead 
to the continued existence of the Makah as a 
people”, and “the differences which distin- 
guished them from other Americans ’’. Super- 
ficially, the village of Neah Bay is much like 
any other American village. The Makah cannot 
be clearly defined in racial terms, for there has 
been much intermixture, nor in cultural terms 
since much of their culture is now American, but 
only in terms of inherited political status, as 
members of an autonomous group exclusively 
ruling the village directly under the Federal 
Government, and as corporate owners of the 
reservation. Although they are in daily con- 
tact with whites on a footing of economic and 
social equality, and intimately dependent on 
the rest of the United States, they preserve 
‘ the ideology that they and other Indians are 
a class despoiled of their possessions in land 
and culture by an aggressor white group ’’. 

Professor Colson is perhaps most penetrating, 
as she is certainly most entertaining, in the 
chapter headed ‘‘ The Makah and their Tradi- 
tions’’. In both “latent” and “‘ manifest’’ 
tradition, the Makah differ from the whites. 
The ‘“ manifest’’ tradition,, which we are 
warned is probably very different from the 
real past culture, consists in ‘‘ two theories of 
expected social behaviour which regulate almost 
every situation within which one Makah deals 
with another. One theory calls for the solid- 
arity of all kin, for mutual assistance and 
defence. The other theory encourages cut- 
throat competition for social position with 
other members of the group.” Since most 
Makah are kin to all other Makah, the effect 
of the first of these in holding the group 
together is clear. The intense rivalry largely 
consists in a continuous game of malicious 
gossip aimed to belittle rivals. Success in this 
game calls for a high degree of subtlety and 
skill in innuendo, and also an intimate know- 
ledge of the private affairs of the tribal mem- 
bers. Only members of the tribe can join in, 
and thus this very backbiting helps to maintain 
the separateness of the group. Since all state- 
ments about the tribal past iven according 
to the rules of this game, reliability is 
less perhaps than some anthropologists might 
have realized. 

Although most of the village sometimes 
attends Christian churches and the three 
churches in the village have regular members, 
people generally still believe in the authenticity 
of the spiritual experiences of their ancestors, 
who, by ritual techniques now lost, achieved 
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“‘power’’. This concept of ‘* power ” is gener- 
ally accepted both within and without the 
churches—-indeed, the rites of two of the 
churches aim to give their adherents the 

Professor Colson attributes the degree of 
assimilation that has taken place to American 
society mainly to the economic security of the 
Makah, which gave them ease of contact with 
unofficial whites, and to their small numbers 
and their residential concentration which made 
detailed control of their conduct easy for the 
official whites. Their surviving separateness 
is due mainly to their vested interest in the 
reservation, and their special political privi- 
leges so long as they remain on it. They have 
adapted certain items of the traditional culture 
to conform with this separateness. 

The clear construction of the book shows 
signs of much thought, and, perhaps for this 
reason, the jargon and pretentiousness so com- 
mon in current sociology is refreshingly absent. 

Professor Colson tells us she went to the 
field with “‘ basic personality”’ problems in 
mind. It is therefore interesting and, to those 
who agree with her, encouraging, that she has 
produced a work which deals with assimilation 
in terms of the contemporary social situation, 
resorting to no dubious psychology, and reject- 
ing as impossible, in the light of the evidence, 
any reliable reconstruction in detail of the 
processes in time. 

This original “‘ basic personality ’ approach 
does, however, lead to one serious weakness. 
Professor Colson gives no clear analysis of the 
day-to-day functioning of the legal and political 
system of the village, which, according to her, 
is the maia factor in maintaining separateness. 
As she candidly admits, she did not collect the 
necessary field data to deal with this problem. 

In spite of Professor Colson’s claims, one 
might say that this book is not so much a study 
in assimilation as, like most sof the best of 
British social anthropology, a first-rate analysis 
of a particular social system at a given point 
in time—the social system, in this case, of a 
partially assimilated community. Its success 
makes one wonder whether the common asser- 
tion that the ‘‘ synchronic ’’ study cannot deal 
adequately with problems of social change and 
culture contact is as sound as it is superficially 
plausible. 

P. STIRLING. 


Sukuma Law and Custom. Hans Cory, with 
a foreword by J. P. Moffett. International 
African Institute and Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1953. Pp. xxiv + 194 and map. 18s, 

THE population of Sukumaland, an area of 
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about 19,000 square miles in the northern part 
of Tanganyika, numbers about 1,000,000.. The 
book under review is, in the narrowest sense 
of the term, a handbook for the use of European 
magistrates working in Sukumaland. Eleven 
pages only are devoted to an account of topo- 
graphy, history, ethnography and social 
organization of the area. The whole of the 
rest of the book is a carefully classified list 
of formal legal rules, the main headings being 
entitled: Law of Persons, Law of Property, 
Law of Succession. 

The author is Government sociologist and 
the code represents an agreed standardization 
of the native law and custom of 47 distinct 
chiefdoms. From the viewpoint of a Colonial 
Government it is naturally very desirable that 
custom should be codified in this way but the 
value of the work for non-official anthropolo- 
gists is very limited. The main reason for 
this is that the framework of legal categories 
into which the subject matter of the book has 
been fitted is essentially an English framework, 
and issues of local custom which fall outside 
this framework are largely ignored. To take 
only one example: any non-official anthro- 
pologist researching into the principles of 
Sukuma law would certainly pay considerable 
attention to Sukuma notions of incest. In 
this book, however, the nature of these notions 
is never explained, although it is stated (p. 75) 
that divorce may be granted on grounds of 
incest. The whole formidable subject of 
marriage restrictions based on native theories 
of consanguinity and affinity is dealt with in 
less than one page (p. 56). Yet in contrast, 
although the author states (p. 58) that ‘‘ adult- 
ery was seldom considered grounds for divorce,’’ 
the discussion of adultery as grounds for 
divorce extends for nearly 12 pages. Only a 
very ethnocentric European could distort the 
balance of native ideas in this way. 

Even as a hagdbook for non-anthropological 
government officers the book has severe 
limitations. Far too many key phrases are 
left undefined. For example, at p. 15: “If 
the father is not alive the legal heirs are: the 
eldest living full brother, or him failing, the 
eldest living half-brother, or him failing, the 
eldest living paternal uncle, or him failing, 
the nearest living paternal relative. If a 
daughter is the father’s heir. . .”” but at p. 30 
we have: “ If a father leaves no sons and his 
daughters inherit the property . . .”” while at 
p. 154 we find that the sequence of priority 
(for inheritance) is (roughly) sons, then 
daughters, then father, then brothers, then 
half-brothers, then sisters, then paternal 
uncles, then “next paternal relative’ (an 
expression that is not explained). 
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I cannot help feeling that the unfortunate 


Sukuma magistrate is going to find that this 
book has created for him at least as many 
legal conundrums as it has resolved. 

E. R. Leacu. 


Where Peoples Meet: Racial and Ethnic 
Frontiers. E. C. and H. M. Hughes. The 
Free Press, Glencoe. Pp. 204. $3.50. 


“In this book,” Professor and Mrs. Hughes 
begin, “‘ we discuss ideas about the contacts 
of peoples and the situations in which such 
contacts occur.’”” They carry out the discus- 
sion with broad world-inclusive gestures, 
assertive common sense (which sometimes 
suggests a kind of muscular sociology), and an 
apparent determination to speak the more 
colloquial of the two English languages which 
our American colleagues seem to command. 
So much of the literature of the social sciences 
is couched in the angular idiom of a specialized 
English that it is a great pleasure to read a 
book which is not an assault on the sensibilities. 
(A recent reviewer in the Times Literary 
Supplement complained that the jargon of 
anthropology is almost as hideous as that of 
the motor trade. He need not have specified 
anthropology.) The style of Where Peoples 
Meet has, presumably, been dictated by its 
purpose and construction. It consists of nine 
chapters on various aspects of the chosen 
theme and an appendix comprising five re- 
printed papers by Professor Hughes. Each 
chapter seems able to stand by itself and 
to form an independent essay. Perhaps 
“lecture’’ would be a better word than 
“ essay ’’, because the authors clearly attempt 
to establish direct contact with their audience ; 
we, the readers, are buttonholed three times 
in the first two pages. 

Ideas—stimulating, amusing, suggestive— 
are thrown off in a shower. “It is an odd 
thing to say, but a true one, that many of the 
people who are now studying racial and ethnic 
relations are doing so from an ethnocentric 
point of view. ... [The] true unit of race 
and ethnic relations is not the single ethnic 
group, but the situation. ... Inoursocietya 
thing which we.tolerate is something which we 
must not discuSS; or at least not criticize. . . 
As things are now, a controversial question 
has come to mean a question about which you 
must have no controversy. ... We actively 
seek new [rationalizations] ; this is one of the 
functions of annual conventions—to find more 
up-to-date reasons for old policies, interests 
and sentiments.’”” The American audience is 
provoked into a more critical view both of its 
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prejudices and the not always very happy 
methods. chosen for combating prejudice. 
Professor Hughes warns them of the absurdity 
of allowing the race bigots to dictate the 
strategy and tactics of counteraction ; instead 
of taking up arms against each ridiculous 
racial prejudice as it emerges (as part of a pro- 
cess of bolstering up old beliefs with new 
notions), the protectors of minorities are 
better advised to take their stand by the 
principles of the free society. Intensive propa- 
ganda to prove that Jews, for example, are 
just like everyone else, implies that social 
equality rests on a foundation which excludes 
differences between groups. 

Since the book is short and the topics it 
touches many, there cannot be a completely 
satisfactory treatment of each of the ideas as 
they come up ; but, particularly in the chapter 
on “Industrial Revolutions and Ethnic 
Frontiers’, the authors manage to set out a 
wide range of interesting problems. Indus- 
trialization sets up a number of ethnic or 
racial difficulties ofits own. Industry does not 
recruit its managers and workers indifferently 
from the surrounding population. Immigrant 
is set over against native and one kind of 
native against another. Discrimination estab- 
lishes itself where there is ‘‘ consideration of 
racial, ethnic, or religious traits in selection 
of workers even when the traits are not known 
to be relevant to work behavior”. There is 
a paradox in the way that capitalistic industry, 
operating explicitly on the principles of im- 
personality and efficiency, not only mixes 
people up together but is “also a great and 
sometimes stubborn agent of racial and ethnic 
discrimination and a breeder of racial doctrines 
and stereotypes ’’. 

At $3.50 this book is not likely to find many 
private buyers in Europe, but it ought to be 
borrowed widely. Those who give lectures to 
adult audiences on Race Relations or Human 
Relations or International Affairs can steal 
from it with profit. People who like pleasantly 
written social science for midnight reading 
could not do better than take it to bed with 
them for a couple of evenings. The only 
warning necessary is one to British anthro- 
pologists. They must not be alarmed by the 
statement that anthropologists ‘‘ gather their 
material often from one or two informants 
and frequently in a language other than that 
of the culture being studied, [and] they must 
sometimes ask themselves if they are getting 
the real stuff.” The authors have come up 
against an academic ethnic frontier without 
knowing it. 

MavuRIcE FREEDMAN, 


Buzios Island. Emilio Willems. Ethnological 

Society of America. 

EmiLio WILLEMs, with a number of collabora- 
tors, has carried out a series of studies since 
1945 of the coastal people of Southern Brazil, 
whom he finds to be culturally fairly homo- 
geneous, belonging to what he calls the Caicaras 
culture, a Portuguese-Indian-African-Creolecul- 
ture. In the course of these studies, a team 
under his leadership spent a few weeks on a 
small and somewhat forbidding island which 
lies off the coast near the Ilha de S. Sebastido. 
The island formerly contained a well-to-do 
coffee-producing settlement, but now has only 
126 inhabitants (1947). This little book is a 
report of their findings, tackled in ‘‘ cultural ’’ 
terms, with short chapters on every aspect— 
physical size, shape and colour; houses, 
technology, amusements; families, religion, 
economics, and even personality type. 

The tolerant individualism, not to say un- 
neighbourly isolation, of the members of this 
group is related by the authors to the decline 
of population through emigration, and to the 
lack of economic interdependence between 
neighbours. But Professor Willems and his 
associates do not, it seems, think of their 
material as a system of social relationships, 
but as “‘ an assemblage of cultural elements ’’. 
We are presented with an account of a dis- 
integrating community, interesting in many 
points, but lacking any pattern or organizing 
idea. But then the book aims to be no 
more than it is—a survey of a small island 
population. 

P. STIRLING. 


The Sacred Scriptures of the Japanese. Post 
Wheeler. Allen & Unwin, 1952. Pp. xxvii 
+ 562. 65s. 


A comprehensive account of the early Japanese 
myths has never been easily accessible. Dr. 
Post Wheeler’s remedy for this is a continuous 
myth narrative, cast, like its two main sources, 
the Kojiki and the Nihongi, in the form of a 
history of the Japanese and their heavenly 
ancestors from the time of the creation until 
the seventh century, but incorporating material 
from four cther sources. The official approval 
of a pre-war Japanese government committee 
guarantees the impeccable accuracy of the 
translations. The close student of the texts, 
while finding in Dr. Post Wheeler’s notes 
valuable indications of trends in pre-war 
Japanese scholarship, will still prefer the older 
interpretations of Aston and Chamberlain. 
For the student of myth in general, however, 
Dr. Post Wheeler’s narrative will probably 
contain all he needs, attractively produced, 
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and with the intrinsic dullness of the content 
somewhat mitigated by some delightful and 
rhythmic name-translations. (Sky-Plenty- 
Earth-Plenty-High-as-Sky’s-Sun- Fire - Ruddy- 
Plenty, for example.) 

Dr. Post Wheeler does not put forward any 
general theory of myth and his final chapters 
of analysis employ two approaches; firstly a 
simple classification of dominant themes of the 
myths, and secondly an attempt to trace the 
ethnic origins of the Japanese people by 
identifying the sources of the Japanese myths 
and by euhemerization of the myths themselves. 

The author claims that the doctrine of 
Divine Descent is “the key to Japanese 
character and motive’. The key, if such 
there is, is more likely to be found in the 
development and rationalization of these 
myths in modern times, but he here provides 
an excellent conspectus of the material which 
the later Shinto writers had to work with. 

R. P. Dore. 


A Behavior System. C.L. Hull. Yale Univer- 
sity Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 
1952. Pp. 372. 40s. 

Tuts book is the second in a series, the first of 
which, Principles of Behavior, appeared in 1943, 
while a small supplementary volume, Essentials 
of Behavior, which appeared in 1951, brought 
the earlier book up to date. Unfortunately, 
due to the untimely death of Professor Hull 
last year, the present book will be the last one 
in the series, and the projected third and final 
one will never be written. This is to be 
regretted, particularly as according to his 
original plan this third volume would have 
applied the principles discussed in the first two 
volumes to the deduction of the elementary 
phenomena of social behaviour. 

A book by Hull is almost impossible to 
review. Indeed, it may be said that it is not 
a book at all in the ordinary sense in which this 
term is often understood. It is not written in 
a language which the uninitiated can under- 
stand ; it is impossible to. follow without very 
close acquaintance with the literature on the 
subject; and it cannot be evaluated at all 
easily except by reference to highly technical 
questions. It has sometimes been said of 
R. A. Fisher that in his books it is difficult to 
see whether he is trying to communicate ideas 
or to make it difficult for the reader to under- 
stand these ideas. In the case of Hull, unfor- 


tunately, there can be little doubt that he has 
carried this policy to extremes, and that any 
kind of straightforward reading and under- 
standing is out of the question. This book, 
therefore, like its predecessor, cannot be recom- 
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mended to anyone not already initiated, or 
else willing to spend at least a year in close 
study of the literature. 

Would such a study be rewarding? Opin- 
ions differ sharply. Hull has tried to build up 
a genuinely scientific body of behaviour prin- 
ciples from which testable deductions can be 
made. There is little doubt that ultimately 
psychology will come to look very much like 
the system thus created ; what his critics have 
argued is (a) that the time has not yet come 
for writing such a systematic account, and 
(b) that Hull has only been able to do so by 
neglecting large areas of conduct and refusing 
to reply to experimental criticisms. Such a 
controversy cannot be resolved ; in fifty years’ 
time, presumably, we will know the answer. 
My personal guess is that, although there is 
substance in much of the criticism which has 
been levelled against Hull, the major part of 
his contribution and of his systematization will 
stand the test of time, and that a close study 
of his work should be a prerequisite for anyone 
attempting to study behaviour scientifically. 

I have not left myself much room to discuss 
in detail the contents of the book for the very 
simple reason that such a task is impossible. 
For the initiated, it will be sufficient to know 
that the type of situation to which the Hullian 
analysis is applied in this book is simple trial- 
and-error learning, discrimination learning, 
simple behaviour chains, behaviour in relation 
to objects in space, multidirectional maze 
learning, and problem solving. Particular 
attention is devoted to fractional antedating 
goal reactions, and the book ends with a chap- 
ter which may be recommended to all sociolo- 
gists and economists who make use of psycho- 
logical concepts in their work. This chapter, 
entitled ‘‘ Value, Valuation, and Behavior 
Theory’, attempts to show that value con- 
cepts can be treated in an objective manner 
within the limits of a system such as Hull’s, 
and rebutts objections to this view such as 
those advanced by Robbins in his book on The 
Nature and Significance of Economic Science, 
which took much too simple a view of behaviour 
science. 

It would be an impertinence to try to 
evaluate a book such as this after a few cursory 
readings. It is intended not for the general 
reader but for the experimentalist, and its 
impact on the latter can only be appraised in 
terms of the amount and quality of research to 
which it gives rise. Let it be said in conclusion 
that of the many deductions which Hull has 
made-from his major principles and which have 
been tested experimentally, an amazingly large 
percentage has received experimental support. 
Any system which is able to generate such a 
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body of hypotheses has to be taken very seri- 
ously indeed by psychologists interested in the 
scientific study of their subject. 

H. J. EysEncx. 


The Structure of Human Personality. H. J. 
Eysenck. Methuen, 1953. Pp. xix + 348. 
37s. 6d. net. 

The Psychology of Personality. Bernard Not- 
cutt. Methuen, 1953. Pp.vii +259. zs. 
net, 


THESE two books on personality are both in 
Methuen’s series of Manuals of Modern Psy- 
chology, edited by Professor C. A. Mace. 
Each is a valuable contribution to the study of 
personality in its own way. 

Dr. Eysenck’s book is concerned with a 
thorough review of the latest developments of 
the factorial analysis of personality attributes. 
Its chapters deal in turn with the analysis of 
personality ratings, questionnaire and invent- 
ory data, objective behaviour test results, 
measurements of physique, physiological 
measures, interests and attitudes, correlations 
between persons, and “ trait ’’ measurements. 
Each of these subjects is dealt with in a manner 
distinguished by clarity of presentation and 
exhaustive learning. The final chapter draws 
together in a few words the author’s general 
conclusions, (1) that the agreement between 
different experimenters is far greater than 
might have been expected, (2) that work in 
the field of personality should not confine 
itself to a small sector, but should embrace 
personality in all its aspects, (3) that there is 
a need to integrate factorial work with ex- 
perimental work on tests being used to measure 
the factors extracted, (4) that factorial analysis 
should be used in the service of a hypothetico- 
deductive method of personality study. The 
first of these is the most striking conclusion, 
and confirms intuitions which many students 
have had for a number of years. It is a pity 
the author did not write a brief but clear 
summary of the whole content of the book 
as well as presenting these four general con- 
clusions in the final chapter. 

Professor Notcutt’s book is a readable and 
often entertaining general review of psycho- 
logical approaches to the study of personality. 
It presents ‘‘ trait ’’ theories, “‘ environmental ” 
theories and “‘ interaction ” theories separately 
and aims to criticize them, evaluate them and 
bring them into relation with each other. The 
author tends to favour psycho-analytic and 
“‘ interaction” theories, which include ideas 
taken from writing as diverse as Freud, Lewin 
and others. He also deals with methods of 
discussing personality, with group psycho- 





therapy with problems of the validation of 
personality assessments, and with the history 
of the concept of personality. The book is 
a very sane and balanced work, though the 
author often allows himself to discharge 
aggression. in misleading and none-too-accurate 
shots, for example, saying that Freud started 
out as a straightforward sexologist, and that 
psychoanalysts made it their mission to shock 
people. ‘The language tends to be colloquial, 
like that of a series of chatty lectures which 
now appear in print. 

Dr. Eysenck’s work is a volume for the 
specialist or advanced student, while Professor 
Notcutt’s is suitable for the elementary student 
or relatively uninitiated reader, and its sceptical 
approach may be quite salutary. 

R. W. PickForbD. 


Oppression. A Study in Social and Criminal 
Psychology. Tadeuz Grygier. Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1954. Pp. xiv + 362. 
Illustrated. 28s. 


One suspects that few Ph.D. students would 
like to contemplate the task that faced Dr. 
Grygier when, in 1946, he left England for a 
visit to the Continent with a visa valid for less 
than three months. While away he had to get 
permission to enter Germany, to select the 
groups of displaced persons whom he wished 
to test, and to gain their co-operation in com- 
pleting the tests. On his return he had to 
write a thesis in English, a language of which 
he had then no knowledge. 

The author, however, does not need to plead 
extenuating circumstances for he has written 
a very interesting book. His care and in- 
tegrity as a scientist must impress the reader 
in spite of the difficulty of the book. The 
psycho-analytically minded might find it 
easier going, but to the uninitiated the termin- 
ology used and the conceptual framework 
employed are likely to prove formidable 
obstacles. Dr. Grygier’s English is perhaps 
best described as “‘ thick ’’, although in fair- 
ness it should be said that for quite long sections 
the reading is not unduly difficult. He des- 
cribes his terms and principal concepts in the 
first chapter—perhaps ill-advisedly because it 
all seems rather dead—but as one proceeds they 
are gradually given point by the accounts of 
the tests, examples of specific answers, the 
interpretation of the results, and the judicious 
use of information gained in the interviews 
which supplemented some of the tests. 

Dr. Grygier was concerned to examine the 
effects of different degrees of oppression—as 
exemplified by the treatment of Poles deported 
to forced labour respectively in concentration 
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camps, agriculture and industry. The first 
part of the study compared a group of delin- 
quents (who, while in the D.P. camps, had 
committed relatively serious, and often violent, 
offences) with a control group of non-delin- 
quents. He established that the delinquency 
rate among ex-concentration camp inmates 
was at least forty-five times that of other 
D.Ps. Using projection tests he found that 
the delinquents were significantly more inclined 
to direct their aggression outwards when frus- 
trated, and that at the level of fantasy they 
were in general much more pessimistic, suggest- 
ing that their aggressiveness was a form of 
defence rather than behaviour expected to 
achieve positive results. 

Three groups of non-delinquents were com- 
pared in the same way, and it was clear that 
the responses of subjects who had suffered the 
more severe degrees of oppression were sig- 
nificantly more ‘‘ psychopathic ’’ than those of 
the other groups. 

The major limitation of the research was that 
only subjects of a certain degree of intelligence 
could take the personality tests, in fact only 
a minority, hence it is doubtful how far general- 
izations can be made from the results. A 
number of methodological points could be 
raised, for example concerning sampling 
methods, but in view of the circumstances the 
method used was probably the only feasible 
one. In any case Dr. Grygier has written a 
most suggestive book, even if at times the 
suggestions are rather deeply buried. 

J. P. Martin. 


The Deprived and the Privileged. B.M. Spinley. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1953. 18s. 


Tuis is a pioneer work. It represents the first 
attempt in this country to study scientifically 
the psychological characteristics of different 
social layers. England is a country with a 
pronounced class structure and a high degree 
of class consciousness ; and with the very con- 
siderable re-distribution of power between 
different social layers that has come about in 
the last forty years, successful co-operation has 
come to depend much more on mutual under- 
standing and tolerance. 

Dr. Spinley is a New Zealand psychologist 
who lived for a year in a London slum Settle- 
ment, helping with youth clubs, joining in 
sewing classes, and getting to know personally 
a good many people in the area. She formu- 
lates her findings in a series of statements 
classified in four categories according to the 
evidence supporting them; and she follows 
with a theoretical discussion of the way in 
which the childhood experiences of these people 
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may be held to determine their later char- 
acteristics. Tostudy another section of society 
which was unlikely to overlap at all with the 
first she asked 42 undergraduates who had been 
to leading public schools to complete a Chassell 
Experience Variables Record, and used the 
results to make a psychological analysis similar 
to that of the slum group. She also gave 
Rorschach tests to 120 children belonging to 
the same social layers. 

The results are undoubtedly striking. The 
utter irresponsibility of the adolescents from 
the slum, their rebelliousness towards auth- 
ority, their ready aggressiveness, and at a later 
stage their cynical attitude to sex, are all easily 
correlated with the spoiling in infancy, the 
harsh and erratic treatment throughout the 
rest of childhood, the lack of family cohesion, 
of tenderness, of privacy, and of cleanliness. 
Correspondingly the “‘ inner-directed ’’ stability 
of the public school group, their restraint and 
sense of responsibility, their qualified accept- 
ance of authority, and their clearly-marked 
sexual identification, tie up naturally enough 
with the consistent and restrained discipline 
and personal attention practised by parents and 
teachers alike. The Rorschach tests form an 
illuminating supplement to the other material. 

How far are the results reliable ? First as 
regards selection: it is a great pity that the 
slum group should have been largely of Irish 
extraction. Some of the characteristics strike 
one as deriving from the Irish background 
rather than from the English working-class 
environment; for example, the attitude to 
meanness, as the cardinal sin (p. 68). If this 
were the case it would raise some interesting 
questions regarding cultural interaction. 

As regards the public school group, not only 
have we a tiny sample but it is suspicious (as 
the author points out) that so low a percentage 
(about 50) of the individuals approached should 
have been willing to give personal histories. 
Are these the ones who have fully identified 
themselves with the system and are its suc- 
cesses? One cannot tell without further 
study; but the favourable results of the 
analysis would be partly explained if that were 
the case. The Rorschach tests also indicate 
the children of this group to be “ amazingly 
mature ’’; but we do not know what factors 
operated in selecting the individuals tested. 

On two points I suggest that Dr. Spinley has 
misinterpreted the data. I do not believ-, 
after a small but intimate experience of pre- 
paratory schools, that (as a matter of empirical 
fact in schools of the quality studied by Dr. 
Spinley) ‘‘ the start of boarding school life is 
probably a traumatic experience’’ (p. 112; 
reviewer's italics). Headmasters’ wives and 
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-chool matrons give a great deal of mothering 
at this stage, classes are small, the atmosphere 
is friendly and intimate; the insecurity de- 
tected seems to me to be more probably related 
to the introjection of very high standards of 
restraint in a society which gives relatively 
little explicit guidance. 

The second point relates to aggressiveness, 
which Dr. Spinley says ‘‘in this group is 
allowed no external manifestation ’’ (pp. 134-5). 
Unless she is using the word in a rather narrow 
sense I would say that boys in good preparatory 
and public schools have a very careful and 
persistent training in controlled aggression, 
particularly of course in football, boxing and 
so on, but also in the ordinary give-and-take 
of an intimate community life; and I would 
suggest that the principal differentiating factor 
between the boys and the girls in their personal 
development and rate of maturing is the 
contrast in attitude to boys’ and to girls’ 
aggressiveness. 

A. H. Hatsey. 


Intelligence Testing and the Comprehensive 
School. BrianSimon. Lawrence and Wishart, 
1953. 8s. 6d. 


Tuts book reiterates J. L. Gray’s vigorous 
reminder of nearly twenty years ago that, as 
he expressed it, ‘‘ strictly speaking, the con- 
cept of ‘ general intelligence’ is sociological 
rather than psychological’? (The Nation’s 
Intelligence). It is instructive to compare the 
two books which, though strikingly similar in 
political tone and construction, express quite 
different underlying preoccupations. The dif- 
ferences between them tell us a good deal 
about the sweep of the post-war educational 
revolution. 

J. L. Gray was concerned to denounce the 
“ racialist ’’ suggestion that class differences in 
average intelligence-test scores reflected real 
biological differences in innate endowment. 
“Verbal tests of general intelligence . . . en- 
able us to compare the educability, with exist- 
ing methods of teaching, of children attending 
schools for the most part maintained by the 
State, whose main social function is to supply 
recruits for the rank-and-file of commercial, 
administrative, and professional occupations.” 
Their practical value he believed to be con- 
siderable, and the exaggerated claims made for 
the results of intelligence testing by enthusiasts 
“ ought not to drive us to the opposite extreme 
and make us neglect the importance of in- 
telligence testing in any survey of the human 
resourcés available to a planned society ”’. 
The need was for a census of intelligence which 
would make it possible to plan the elimination 
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of the waste of ability resulting from the 
demonstrable discrepancies in the social dis- 
tribution of test-intelligence and educational 
opportunity. 

Mr. Simon refuses to admit any suggestion 
of differing human capacities, other than those 
which are environmentally—that is to say, 
class—determined. The school’s job is not to 
cater for any supposed variety of aptitudes 
and abilities but to live down the class-deter- 
mined life-histories of children and achieve a 
common minimum level of attainment. ‘‘ The 
claim for diversity of education at the secondary 
stage is to-day an argument for the retention 
of privilege, couched in educational termin- 
ology, and grounded on the findings of ‘ intel- 
ligence’ testing.” 

The discrepancies in the distribution of 
‘intelligence ’’ and educational opportunity 
which preoccupied Gray and his associates, 
working under Professor Hogben in the thirties, 
have, at least at the secondary level, been 
virtually eliminated. Meantime, the notion 
of “‘ equality of educational opportunity ’’ has 
changed. ‘‘ Secondary education for all” is 
the official policy, and intelligence testing has 
lost its appeal for the egalitarians. 

Mr. Simon offers a well-argued exposition of 
the impasse into which we have got ourselves 
in trying to reconcile new-style rights of citizen- 
ship with an old-style system of secondary® 
schools. He is understandably impatient with 
the results of selection for secondary education, 
but he lays more blame than is due for the 
maintenance of the old system at the door of 
the intelligence tests. If he had his way, they 
»would be abolished forthwith—and he implies 
that this would spell the doom of the selective 
system. But it may be doubted whether the 
existence of an institution like the English 
grammar school hangs upon so slender a 
thread. Selection at 11+ may well be a 
bastion of the English class system—but 
intelligence tests are not a key weapon in the 
class-war. Whatever ‘‘ objective’’ function 
they may be shown to have served, they were 
introduced into the selection process by 
educationists with egalitarian motives and 
there is evidence that Sir Cyril Burt was right 
when he declared “... the inclusion of a 
psychologist among the examiners for junior 
county scholarships almost invariably increases 
the proportion of scholarship winners coming 
from the poorer or the working classes ”’ 
(Memorandum presented to the Royal Com- 
mission on Population, 1948). In some areas 
recently intelligence testing has been abolished ; 
but selection at 11 + remains and will 
continue in the foreseeable future, and the 
educational chances of working-class children 
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are thereby diminished, which is a very serious 
outcome hardly justifying the rejoicing which 
the measure evoked in some quarters. 

The alternative to selection for secondary 
education and its corollary, the “‘ streaming ”’ 
of children in the primary schools, is the com- 
prehensive school and the “ unstreamed ”’ 
junior school. In his treatment of the alterna- 
tives Mr. Simon is at his weakest. He gives 
no evidence whatever in support of his belief 
that a common standard of educational attain- 
ment can be reached more easily by means of 
teaching in heterogeneous rather than in 
relatively homogeneous groups of pupils. No 
doubt he lacked time to expand this vital part 
of his thesis. But he lacked time because the 
emphasis of his book is misdirected. Al- 
though the moment is always ripe for warning 
and reminders of the “ sociological’’ nature 
of intelligence tests, the real need now is for 
a workmanlike treatise on the educational 
practice of the comprehensive school, as dis- 
tinct from the general principles of its organiza- 
tion and social philosophy. The disadvantages 
of selection at 11 + are obvious, but how to 
reap in practice the theoretical advantages of 
the comprehensive school is less so. 


J. Foun. 
«Ihe Teaching-Learning Process. Nathaniel 
Cantor. The Dryden Press, New York. 
Pp. 350. 


In essence this book is a discussion of the class- 
room situation from a sociological point of 
view. The author, as a visiting professor of 
sociology at Columbia University, conducted 
seminars with teachers and education officials 
on the subject of “‘ The Improvement of Skill 
in Teaching ’’. These seminars were conducted 
as group discussions in which the author, as 
the “instructor”, carefully refrained from 
taking up an authoritarian position, contenting 
himself with occasional leading questions de- 
signed to bring the group to a realization of 
its personal inter-relationships and of the 
personal relationships of the members with 
the children they taught. All discussions 
were recorded and on occasions played back 
to the group in order to reinforce the members’ 
insight into their attitudes towards their 
teaching skills. 

The text, which is illustrated by extracts 
from the group discussions, draws widely 
on many concepts from depth psychology 
and from modern educational philosophy—so 
widely in fact that some of the problems 
inevitably appear as over simplified. For 
example, as one of the ‘ Propositions of 
Modern Learning’’, the author states that 
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“learning depends upon wanting to learn”, 
This is true enough, but the anxious teacher, 
hoping for a nostrum which will give all his 
pupils a ‘‘ desire tolearn ’’, will be disappointed. 
If he read@ on, however, he will be given a 
clear realization that an approach from the 
teacher’s interests in a subject rather than 
from the pupils’, can lead to difficulties. 

Because of the author’s stress on the develop- 
ment of personality an English teacher, too, 
might criticize him as a representative of the 
anti-intellectual trend in education. But he 
is far from a narrow anti-intellectual; he 
presents a convincing case for the understand- 
ing of personal relations in the classroom and 
for the teacher’s need to understand his own 
personality as a potent factor in the learning 
situation. 

The book has a freshness of approach and a 
wealth of stimulating ideas, illustrated by 
actual classroom situations; which should 
make it very helpful for teachers and those 
who train teachers. It would be a pity if 
its American background and style should 
deter the English reader whose problems—if 
he is a teacher—are so closely similar. 


H. A. T. CuHILp. 


Psychology in the Nursery School. Nellie 
Wolffheim. Duckworth, 1953. Pp. 144. 
Qs. 

WHEN a former Principal of a German training 

college for Kindergarten teachers expands the 

applications of psychoanalytic theory to 
nursery school practice our attention is to be 
expected. But this is a disappointing book. 

It reads like a jigsaw of observations which 

presumably were never designed to fit together. 

It appears essentially piecemeal, with a curious 

mixture of theoretical discussion of Freudian 

principles of child development, of exhorta- 

tion and pleading more appropriate to a 

parents’ meeting, and of personal experiences, 

interesting in themselves yet inappropriately 
presented with such phrases as “‘ It has struck 
me’’, or “I have gained the impression ”’. 

The glossary is inadequate and not always 

illuminating. Thus ‘Anal: The word de- 

tives from ‘anus’, ie., pertaining to the 
anus ’’. 

There is a strange combination of outmoded 
discussion, appropriate in the 1930’s, and a 
superficial ‘“‘ new look’’, consisting of a few 
later references grafted on to the earlier 
material. The author commands interest for 
the first-hand illustrations in the latter part 
of the book, but one cannot but feel that 
Susan Isaacs is still a clearer guide to nursery 
school teachers in this country. 
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Perhaps the book suffers from translation, 
but there appears to be a questionable assump- 
tion colouring much of the argument, and this 
may account for our failure to be convinced, 
viz. ‘In the nursery school we have mostly 
to deal with children who have been warped 
by a different upbringing at home.” This is 
strangely out of tune with recent attempts to 
increase co-operation between the home and 
school. 

E. M. Eppet. 


Society and the Criminal. M. J. Sethna. 
Leader’s Press, Bombay, 1952. Pp. xx + 
423. Rs. 14-8. 

CONTEMPORARY developments in the treatment 

of the offender in India have created a very 

real need for a text-book of criminology. 

Yet in the absence of criminological research 

there at the present time the author of this 

work has set himself a most difficult task. 

For his authorities he is forced to rely on the 

writing and research carried out in England 

and America. In those sections of his book 
dealing with the psychology of the individual 
criminal this is not an insuperable obstacle 
and Dr. Sethna has clearly traced the develop- 
ment of ideas since Lombroso’s study. In his 
chapters dealing with preventive measures 
especially in the field of juvenile delinquency 
and in his discussion of the Indian prison 

system he has been equally successful. As a 

book on the sociological approach to criminal 

behaviour, however, it cannot be recommended. 

By attempting to cover too wide a field he 

leaves the reader with the impression of super- 

ficiality and even in places of inaccuracy. It 
seems hardly possible that an adequate text- 
book of criminology, suitable to the Indian 
culture, can be written until the study of 
criminology has made some progress in the 

Indian universities. His bibliography shows 

evidence of wide reading, but the material is 

in many parts of the book ill-digested. The 
only piece of original research—a study of 
homicide case before the Criminal Sessions of 
the Bombay High Court—has been relegated 
to an appendix. 

Joun C. SPENCER. 


Backgrounds of Human Fertility in Puerto Rico. 
Paul K. Hatt. A Sociological Survey. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 
Pp. xxiv + 512. 32s. 6d. 

Approaches to Problems of High Fertility in 
Agrarian Societies. Papers presented at the 
1951 Annual Conference of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund. New York,1952. Pp.171. 
$I.00. 
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Théorie générale de la population. Alfred 
Sauvy. Vol. 1. Economie et Population. 
Presses Universitaires de France. Paris, 
1952. Pp. 370. 1,200 francs. 

Tue first of these three books presents the 

results of a survey taken under the joint 

auspices of the Social Science Research Centre 
of the University of Puerto Rico and the Office 
of Population Research of Princeton University. 

Puerto Rico is an interesting area for the 

study of population problems as it combines 

a relatively good statistical organization with 

one of the highest rates of natural increase 

in the world. 

Professor Hatt was fortunate in having a 
ready-made household sample which had pre- 
viously been constructed and utilized by the 
Insular Bureau of Labor Statistics in co- 
operation with the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
This sample consisted of 5,759 households 
reporting altogether 14,453 adults. Interviews 
were completed with 13,272 of these adults. 
The final sample turned out to be slightly 
biassed when compared with other available 
statistics but, as far as possible, allowance for 
the bias was made in the analysis. 

The adults in the sample were subjected to 
a long and detailed questionnaire containing 
questions relating to their economic and social 
conditions and their fertility history as well 
as questions designed to test their attitudes 
to certain aspects of fertility. The answers 
were analysed exhaustively, for the final report 
contains no fewer than 325 statistical tables. 
But it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
the analysis was a little mechanical. Most 
of the tables were subjected to correlation 
analysis. Tetrachoric correlations were com- 
puted and the tetrachoric coefficients were 
used in place of product-moment coefficients 
to calculate both partial and multiple correla- 
tion coefficients. The choice of tetrachoric 
correlation is surprising for in those tables 
where both variables could be measured 
quantitatively product-moment coefficients 
could have been calculated just as easily and 
the use of correlation coefficients in the analysis 
of non-quantitative responses to attitude 
questions is of doubtful validity. It is also 
difficult to attribute significance (in the non- 
statistical sense) to minor differences in the 
low correlations obtained in this manner and 
some of the conclusions drawn from the tables 
seem to be insecurely founded. In other 
instances elaborate statistical methods are 
used to produce results of minor importance ; 
for example it hardly needs multiple or partial 
correlation techniques to establish an associa- 
tion between the rental value of dwellings and 
the amount of floor space available ! 
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In spite of the mass of tables some obvious 
breakdowns cannot be found. One looks in 
vain, for instance, for a table showing the 
relationship between the attitude to religion 
as expressed by frequency of attendance at 
church services and attitudes to family limita- 
tion. In general, there is evidence that the 
report has been prepared without much im- 
agination and with not a little naivety. 

The results are not always easy to interpret. 
For instance, only one-eighth of the population 
held that under no circumstances was family 
limitation permitted and this proportion was 
smaller among the younger adults. Professor 
Hatt attaches some importance to this result, 
but the relevant question was so vaguely 
worded that it is difficult to know what to 
make of this. The meaning of the term used 
(control del nimero de hijos) was not defined 
anywhere nor do the enumerators appear to 
have been instructed as to what meaning was 
to be attached to it. Although questions re- 
lating to the actual use made of contraception 
were included in the questionnaire no replies 
to these questions were tabulated and no 
reference to them is made in the text. One 
is forced to the conclusion that these questions 
were badly answered and that it was not 
justifiable to tabulate the responses. It is 
therefore impossible to see to what extent the 
attitudes expressed were translated into prac- 
tice or to gather information about the attitudes 
to and acceptability of different methods of 
family limitation. Professor Hatt concludes 
from these and other data relating to the ideal 
size of family and the “ desired age at marriage ”’ 
that a “ low fertility outlook” already exists 
among Puerto Ricans. The conclusion is not 
implausible and is supported by other studies 
of Puerto Rican vital statistics but it is difficult 
to find much useful additional evidence or 
data helpful to the formulation of a population 
policy in this survey. 

The book includes a chapter on fertility 
differentials confirming the results of previous 
studies and demonstrates that most of the 
differences in fertility familiar in Western 
societies are also found in Puerto Rico. 
Mention must also be made of the excellent 
chapter on fertility trends contributed by 
Robert Osborn, Jr., which provides an excellent 
example of how reasonably sound bricks may 
be made with a minimum of straw. 

Some of Professor Hatt’s data also appear 
in the Milbank Memorial Fund’s symposium 
on problems of high fertility in agrarian 
societies. The papers in this symposium are 
of different length and uneven quality and the 
only general conclusion that seems to emerge 
is that many of the participants would have 
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agreed with Professor Hatt that there is a 
considerable latent demand for lower fertility 
in many agrarian societies but that many of 
them are baffied by the problem of translating 
this latent demand into effective demand. 
Special mention should be made of the inter- 
esting but rather inconclusive account of the 
control of fertility in Japan contributed by 
Drs. Irene Taeuber and Marshall Balfour, of 
Dr. John Durand’s report on the United 
Nations’ Population Study in India and of Pro- 
fessor Wilbert Moore’s paper on the attitudes 
to fertility control of a number of Mexican 
factory workers. 

Although La théorie générale de la population 
appears in the Library of Contemporary Socio- 
logy the subject matter is entirely economic. 
Professor Sauvy gives an elaborate account of 
the optimum theory of population, using the 
methods of economic statics, and illustrating 
the argument with diagrams familiar to 
students of economic textbooks. 

The treatment is very thorough, and there 
are many interesting sections in the book. 
Professor Sauvy is particularly stimulating 
when dealing with the views of eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century French scholars. But 
one cannot help feeling that the subject itself 
is not sufficiently important to warrant treat- 
ment of thislength. It is difficult to apply the 
abstract results to any particular area or to 
test the theories against experience. Nor is 
the theory of much help in interpreting the 
demographic phenomena of the present day. 

Demographers will await with interest Pro- 
fessor Sauvy’s second volume in which he will 
discuss the sociological aspects of the problem. 

E, GREBENIK. 


The Uprooted. O. Handlin. Watts and Co. 
r5s. 

Civil Rights in Immigration. Milton R. 
Konvitz. Cornell University Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1953. 
28s. 


THE uprooted of Professor Handlin’s book are 
the immigrants who streamed into America 
from 1820 onwards and the story he tells is 
that of the impact of America upon the poor 
from rural and urban Europe. Professor 
Handlin’s book contains not a single footnote 
nor does it present elaborate data; yet it 
portrays with rare skill and insight the grim 
experience which the struggle for adaptation 
to an alien environment entailed for the vast 
majority of immigrants. Immigration did not 
mean release of the potentialities thwarted by 
the Old World nor did it satisfy the land hunger 
which had been for so many the determinant 
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cause of emigration from Europe. It meant 
new types of hardship and new forms of grind- 
ing and unprotected poverty. It also meant 
the new anguish of an alienation .made com- 
plete by an environment in which few of the 
immigrant’s traditional values had meaning. 
Alienation even encompassed the immigrant’s 
own family, for his sons and daughters soon 
moved into a world from which the immigrant 
was hopelessly excluded. Even so, if the 
original immigrant’s adaptation was seldom 
more than a surface accommodation, that of his 
offspring was a process the incompleteness of 
which has had, as recent studies have shown, 
a major influence upon American social and 
political life. The story of immigration, Pro- 
fessor Handlin holds, is the story of America, 
and his book is an admirable contribution to 
its understanding. 

Mr. Konvitz is concerned with the more 
modern terrors which confront the “ foreign 
born ’’ in the United States ; the terrors which 
immigration (policies have held, since the turn 
of the century, for those who failed, because 
of origin, colour, or creed, to meet the tests 
imposed by a philosophy solidly grounded in 
racialism and intolerance. His analysis of the 
statutory provisions which govern admission 
to, and exclusion from, the United States, 
leaves no doubt that much remains to be done 
before the proud boast of the inscription which 
adorns the Statue of Liberty acquires serious 
meaning. 

RatpH MILIBAND. 


Rehabilitation of the Older Worker. Edited by 
Wilma Donahue, James Rae, Jr., Roger 
B. Berry. University of Michigan Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1953. 26s. 


THE United States has nothing comparable to 
the British rehabilitation scheme which oper- 
ates on a national basis under the control of the 
Ministry of Labour, though there is a Federal 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation which makes 
grants to state programmes and also provides 
technical and advisory services. Under the 
social security programme also, there is now a 
provision permitting federal grants to be made 
towards state aid to needy persons who are 
“permanently and totally disabled’’. But 
there is apparently no desire for wider Federal 
action, as it is clearly believed that the whole 
matter is best handled by the states and by 
a variety of hospital and medical services, 
university departments, voluntary agencies and 
industrial schemes. Representatives of over 
fifty of these met at the University of Michigan 
for the fourth Annual Conference with the 
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theme ‘All are needed”, and the present 
volume reports the proceedings. 

There is a great deal of material here, but 
it is presented in a form which is particularly 
difficult to read; the dialogue method which 
is used for the greater part of the book, when 
applied to this sort of subject, is both tedious 
and uninformative, as it is necessary to plough 
through fields of, verbiage in order to discover 
the useful material. There is a certain amount 
of this; some interesting accounts are given 
of industrial schemes of rehabilitation and 
of gerontological treatment and experiments 
in hospitals. Various recommendations are 
made, among them a suggestion that an 
opinion poll should be carried out among 
persons of seventy years old and over, inquir- 
ing what they wish they might have done to 
prepare for their later years. 

The emerging picture is of a multitude of 
agencies, imperfectly co-ordinated, and relying 
—=in the reviewer’s opinion—a good deal too 
much on voluntary provision, and showing an 
undue belief in the virtue and sufficiency of 
self-help. 

ROSALIND CHAMBERS. 


Nouveaux Principes d’Economie Politique. 
J-C-L Simonde de Sismondi. Troisiéme 
édition. Tome Second. Edition Jeheber. 
Genéve, Paris, 1953. 


M. Georges Sotiroff has now published the 
second (and concluding) volume of his new 
edition of Sismondi’s Nouveaux Principes, of 
which I reviewed the first volume here in 
June 1952. This second volume contains 
Sismondi’s views on money and on population, 
among other matters, and is fully as important 
for an understanding of his doctrine as volume 
one. It also contains, as an appendix, 
Sismondi’s answer to MacCulloch, who had 
reviewed the work in the Edinburgh Review 
and had affirmed against Sismondi the ortho- 
dox view that every act of production carried 
with it the creation of an equivalent demand. 
Sismondi’s answer is important, not only for 
the succinct reassertion of his opinions on the 
possibility of over-production, but also for his 
attack on the misleading use of mathematics 
in so essentially inexact a “science” as 
political economy, into which must enter many 
considerations that cannot be reduced to pre- 
cisely quantitative terms. This reprint of a 
neglected classic of economic literature deserves 
much more attention than it seems to have 
received. Sismondi was largely in the right 
in his dispute with Say and the Ricardians ; 
and his economics, like those of Malthus (whom 
he greatly admired) ought to be studied afresh 
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by a generation which has broken loose fram 
the comfortable acceptance of the neo-classical 
approach. 

G. D. H., Coreg. 


Standard of Living. The Concept and its 
Place in Economics. H. Pipping. Ejnar 
Munksgaard Forlag, Kobenhavn, 1953. 
Pp. 280. 

As the sub-title informs us, this book is a 
discussion of the concept “‘ standard of living ” 
and of its place in economics. Inevitably, 
perhaps, much of it is devoted to a critical 
evaluation of how other writers have treated 
and used the concept and it is in these sections 
—as the author seems to anticipate in his 
Preface—that the habit of continual quotation 
and attribution of opinions becomes irritating. 
The later parts of the book are altogether 
more absorbing. Here Professor Pipping 
attempts to bring together the economic and 
sociological approaches to the subject so that, 
though writing as an economist, he devotes 
many pages to matters like social class, social 
mobility, family structure, leisure habits and 
so forth. He in fact places himself on the 
borderline between economics and sociology, 
drawing from either or both as the con- 
text demands. This is an approach to be 
welcomed. 

It is, however, a difficult one and this 
difficulty may be partly responsible for the 
“‘ piecemealness "’, repetitiveness and general 
lack of form of the text as it stands. The 
book does not in fact read well and the reader’s 
task is made the more troublesome because the 
author—who is writing in a foreign language— 
often uses words and phrases which are barely 
comprehensible in their context. These are 
criticisms of form and arrangement which 
could, if so desired, be met in any further 
edition. In any case, they should not be 
allowed to detract from the interest of the 
subject-matter and of many of the ideas 
presented in the text. 

C. A. Moser. 


Domestic Food Consumption and Expenditure, 
I950. Annual Report of the National Food 
Survey Committee: Ministry of Food. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1952. 
Pp. 130. 4s. 6d. 

THE first Report of the National Food Survey 

Committee, covering the period 1940-9, was 

published in 1951. The present volume is a 

distinguished successor. It differs from its 

predecessor in two important respects. First, 
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the word “ Report” in the sub-title has 
acquired the prefix ‘“‘ Annual”’, with all that 
this implies. Secondly, the -1950 survey is 
based upon “ A national sample representing, 
as far as possible, a complete cross-section of 
the population’’ while the parent volume 
covered only working-class households in urban 
areas. 
After a few pages of preliminaries, Section 
III presents the summary tables of consump- 
tion, both in quantity and value, for each of 
the principal items of diet. The survey relates 
only to domestic consumption and meals 
obtained away from home have perforce to 
be excluded. The exclusion embraces school 
meals as well as meals bought at a works 
canteen, restaurant, etc. Estimates, how- 
ever, have been included for ‘‘ withdrawals 
from larder stocks” and for food from the 
garden. Comparative figures for previous 
years are available only for urban working- 
class households. All the figures presented 
are either averages ‘“‘ per head per week ”’ or 
percentages derived from averages. Nowhere 
do we find a table showing the way in which 
households are distributed about the average. 
Section IV is devoted to the energy value and 
nutrient content of the average diet, and 
Section V explores seasonal variations. 
Section VI breaks down the national averages 
into four main groups, ostensibly by social 
class. The basis of classification is the gross 
weekly income of the head of the household, 
according to the scheme: Class A, over {13; 
Class B, £8-£13 ; Class C, £4 10s.-£8 ; Class D, 
below £4 10s. Gross income may be known 
from direct question and answer or may be 
inferred from occupation, type of dwelling and 
amenities of the home. In spite of the crude 
nature of the classification and the dubiety 
of the evidence on which (in many cases) it 
must rest, the differences between the groups 
are quite striking. It is interesting to specu- 
late whether it might not be possible to con- 
struct an index of social class from the amount 
of different foods we consume. Taking only 
three items—milk, eggs, and flour (not in- 
cluding bread)—and expressing the excess of 
consumption over the national average as a 
percentage of that average, the mean for the 
three items gives the scheme 


Per cent 
Class A + 24 
Class B . A é + 12 
Class C : ; $ -_— 2 
Class D x . ‘ -_—- 7 


Of course we could easily get into difficulties. 
If we include bread, for instance, we should 
probably be forced to the conclusion that a 
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manual worker rises in the social scale when 
he becomes unemployed! Section VI must 
be of very great interest to all concerned with 
the study of social class. 

Section VII provides a valuable analysis of 
the national averages according to household 
composition, though in general the tables have 
had to be confined to households comprising 
one male and one female adult classified by 
the number of children under 14 in the house- 
hold. This has limited the analysis to about 
one-half of the material available in the 
sample. 

The Report is followed by a set of appendices 
which include a most useful description of the 
methods employed in the survey. Finally, 
there is a Supplement on food expenditure by 
urban working-class households, 1940-9. For 
the sociologist, the principal use of the Report 
will be as a source-book of information. 
Incidentally it could well serve as an excellent 
example of the way in which social surveys 
are apt to deviate in the field from the clear- 
cut plans that the text books would have us 
make. Low response rate, substitution of 
alternative households into the original sample, 
bias, and the tendency of the survey to modify 
(at least temporarily) the actions of the re- 
spondent—all are present in some degree, and 
should be kept in mind when using the volume. 

H. Sitcock. 


Book 


World List of Social Science Periodicals. 
UNESCO/H.M. Stationery Office, 1954. 
Pp. 162. 9s. 6d. 


THIs is a very useful and complete work of 
bibliography, covering some 700 publications, 
nation by nation, and very carefully cross- 
indexed. Information about the various pub- 
lications is given in both French and English. 

There is inevitably a problem in such a 
compilation, both of completeness and where 
the frontiers are to be fixed. On the whole, 
so far as this reviewer can see, something very 
like completeness has in fact been achieved 
and frontiers have been determined with con- 
siderable catholicity. The result is a most 
useful work of reference and research. 

One obvious criticism is that parts of this 
list are already obsolescent. Even admitting 
the great difficulty of producing a work of 
this sort which would be completely up to 
date, it does seem a pity that so many addresses 
should have changed, so many editors retired 


Igor 
Salaives et véevendications Sociales en France 


1944-1952. J. L. Guglielmi and M. Perrot. 
Armand in, Paris, 1953. Pp. 248. No 
price. 


IN this book, published in a series sponsored by 
the Centre d’Etudes Economiques, M. Guglielmi 
and Mlle Perrot have produced a valuable 
study of trade-union policy in France between 
1944 and 1952. Using a method of content 
analysis of four tradé-union papers, published 
by the three principal tradé-union federations, 
C.G.T. (Communist), C.F.T.C. (Christian), and 
C.G.T.-F.O. (Socialist), they have followed the 
development of trade-union policy on wages, 
arbitration and strikes, and political action. 
The authors contrast the period of unity of 
action from the Liberation until December 
1947, with the period from 1948 to 1952; in 
the latter period, the French working-class 
movement, internally divided, has gradually 
lost its dynamism. They bring to light some 
of the ideological complexities of apparently 
simple wage demands, emphasizing the neces- 
sary connection in trade-union thinking be- 
tween demands for higher wages, ideas of 
social justice and political doctrines. The book 
has a very useful statistical section, with charts 
and tables, showing wage levels, industrial 
production, and trade-union activity, including 
strikes and political activity. 
T. B. Botromore. 


Notes 


or dead, and so many new journals have 
appeared between compilation and publication. 
The British reader cannot but be struck by 
the absence of Political Studies or by the 
ascription of the Sociological Review to the old 
Institute at Ledbury. This point apart, a 
difficult and useful job has been done admirably. 


D. G. M. 
Guide pratique de V’enquéte sociale: I. Manuel 
de l’enquéteur, pp. 132,1952. IE. L’enquéte 


rurale: l’analyse de la commune et du 
canton, pp. xvi + 222, 1951. L. J. Lebret. 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. 


THESE two quarto size volumes are indicative 
of the degree of organization of rural studies 
in France. L’enquéte rurale tells workers not 
only what to look for but gives examples of 
115 varieties of blank forms which may be 
used in cataloguing the data. The field staff 
to whom the book is directed may be the school 
population. The Manuel may then be for the 
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teachers: its framework is faintly reminiscent 
of the nomenclature of the Le Play school, but 
lacks the elaborate apparatus for the study of 
the family budget. It contains some interest- 
ing graphical methods for the presentation of 
local statistics. These two books might 
interest teachers of local studies in our schools. 
J. M. M. 


Guide d’étude directe des comportements cul- 
turvels. M. Maget. Civilisations du Sud, 
Paris,1953. Pp.xxxv + 260. 1,750francs. 


Tuis handsome handbook for students in 
metropolitan France has been prepared by the 
director of the laboratory of French ethno- 
graphy in the Musée des Arts et Traditions 
Populaives. In the British Isles the study of 
the house and the village, their equipment and 
the material signs of bygone styles of living, 
is very much neglected as compared with the 
Scandinavian countries, Germany and France. 
This book indicates the wealth of material 
that is present in France and makes a very 
sensible plea for the closer integration of studies 
of social structure and the working of social 
groups with those of the material culture. 
For those interested in rural sociology this is 
an excellent guide to the rich store of material 
available about rural living. 
J. M. M. 


The Teaching of the Social Sciences in 
the United Kingdom. UNESCO/H.M.S.O., 
Paris, 1953. Pp. 140. 6s. 

L’enseignement des sciences sociales en France. 
UNESCO/H.M.S.O., Paris, 1953. Pp. 167. 
6s. 


THESE two volumes, the first of a series, are 
intended chiefly as guides to visiting teachers 
and students. Based on an inquiry conducted 
by UNESCO with the help of the international 
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scientific associations concerned, they cover the 
teaching of economics, political science, soci- 
ology, social psychology, and anthropology, 
international relations, andlaw. Each chapter 
was written by an expert in the particular field 
of study and then condensed—not always 
skilfully—and there is in addition a general 
introduction, by Sir Ernest Barker for the 
United Kingdom and by Professor Le Bras for 
France, which surveys the whole field of social 
science teaching. The volumes provide, in a 
compact form, valuable and much-needed 
information about courses of study, examina- 
tions, and facilities for research, which, though 
primarily intended for foreign visitors, is not 
without interest to those already teaching or 
studying in the country. 
T. B. B. 


Society and the Homosexual. G. Westwood. 
Gollancz, 1952. Pp. 191. 9s. 6d. 


STuDIEs of homosexuality tend to be scattered 
in various legal, medical and psychological 
journals, and are inaccessible to the general 
reader. Mr. Westwood has therefore per- 
formed a useful service in bringing together 
the results of these various specialist studies. 
But his book does much more than this. 
Information on the social, legal, medical and 
psychological aspects of homosexuality is 
presented as part of a powerful plea for toler- 
ance and enlightenment in place of obscurantist 
bigotry in facing the problem of homosexuality 
incontemporary Britain. The continual plead- 
ing for more tolerance and understanding 
makes the book somewhat repetitious, but 
perhaps the author would retort that no social 
reformer worth his salt has ever been afraid 
of repeated hammering at his main points till 
he catches the ear of an unresponsive and 
apathetic public? 
B. 8. Bs, 
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